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HomeWrap” 


The heck with flying south. 


Comfort. When you come down to it, that's what every family wants from the place they call home 


winter. Cool in summer. Dry all year’ round. 


job. And remarkably, Tyvek® HomeWrap" allows harmful moisture vapor to ct 
protecting the house from the ravages of rain. You H enjoy lower energy hills tow. 


Aui 
Tyvek HomaoWrap 


© 1998 DuPont. Tyvek“ is a DuPont registered tradconsk fir us фат of эриндей ot H8 
HomeWrap^ ix a Dufont trademark for tis brand of wealletizalbot e en 
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TEXAS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


1999 
‘HONORS 
' PROGRAM 


Call for 
Nominations 


Each year since 1971 tbe Texas Society of Ar- 
chitects has recognized individuals and 
organizations outside the profession of archi- 
tecture who share its commitment to the 
quality of life in Texas. Accomplishments by 
past honorees have included roadside beautifi- 
cation; wildlife conservation; open-space 
protection; passage of laws protecting the 
public's health, safety, and welfare; downtown 
revitalization; preservation of historic buildings 
and sites; public-school programs emphasizing 
environmental concerns; museum programs 
and exhibits about community architecture; 
and reporting, publications, and articles pro- 
moting the appreciation of the built and natural 
environment. 

In addition, the TSA Honors Program ree- 
ognizes TSA's exceptional members in several 
categories and distinguished Texas architectural 
educators and writers for leadership and 
achievement. 


Award Categories 


Honorary Membership 
Awarded to an individual for long-term asso- 
ciation with architects and architecture in 
providing a better quality of life in Texas. 


Citation of Honor 
Awarded to groups or organizations outside 
the profession whose activities make significant 
contributions to the goals of the architectural 
profession for improvement of the natural or 
built environment in Texas. 


Llewelyn W. Pitts Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for a life- 
time of distinguished leadership and dedication 
in architecture. 


TSA's highest honor, awarded in memory of 
Llewelyn W. Pitts, FAIA, who served as TSA 
president in 1961 and was an influential and 
dedicated AIA leader, recognizes a distin- 
guished member for lifetime leadership and 
achievement in the profession of architecture 
and the community. Although no formal nomi- 
nations are accepted, recommendations may be 
directed to the Honors Committee Chair. 


Edward J. Romieniec Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual architec- 
tural educator for outstanding educational 
contributions. 

Awarded in memory of Edward J. Rom- 
ieniec, FAIA, a former professor and dean of 
architecture at Texas A&M University and the 
first recipient of this award. Nominee must be 
a current or former member of the faculty of 
one of the seven accredited Texas schools or 
colleges of architecture, living at the time of 
nomination, and a full-time educator for at 
least five years. Criteria for selection will in- 
clude evidence of the following: teaching of 
great breadth; influencing a wide range of stu- 
dents; and the ability to maintain relevance 
through the years by directing students toward 
the future while drawing on the past. 


John G. Flowers Award 
Awarded to recognize an individual or organi- 
zation for excellence in the promotion of 
architecture through the media. 
Awarded in memory of TSA's first executive 
vice president. 


William W. Caudill Award 
Awarded to recognize a TSA member for profes- 
sional achievement in leadership development 
during the early years of ALA membership. 
Awarded in memory of William W. Caudill, 
FAIA, recipient of the 1985 AIA Gold Medal 
and a pioneer of architectural design, practice, 
and leadership and service to the organization 
and community. Must be an architect member 
in good standing and an active member of the 
local ALA chapter for à minimum of two years 
(40 years of age is a recommended maximum 
for a nominee). The nominee should be a role 
model to the organization with these qualities: 
goes beyond the call of duty in service to the 
profession; influences improvement in the or- 
ganization at the state level; encourages 
participation among fellow members and non- 
members; exemplifies qualities of leadership; 
and exemplifies qualities of professional prac- 
tice. 


Architecture Firm Award 
Awarded to a TSA firm that has consistently 
produced distinguished architecture for a pe- 
riod of at least 10 years. The honors Com- 
mittee will focus its evaluation on the quality 
of the firm's architecture and its meritorious 


contributions to the profession and to the 
community. 

Any TSA component may nominate one 
eligible firm. Firms practicing under the lead- 
ership of either a single principal or several 
principals are eligible for the award. In addi- 
tion, firms that have been reorganized and 
whose name has been changed or modified 
are also eligible, as long as the firm has been 
in operation for a period of at least 10 years. 


Nomination Procedures 


Except for the Llewelyn W. Pitts Award, each 
nomination must be submitted through the 
local chapter and must be in an approved for- 
mat. TSA will provide nomination forms and 
portfolio criteria to each local chapter. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained upon request. 

Nominations for the Llewelyn W. Pitts 
Award may be made by any TSA member in 
the form of a letter addressed to the Chair of 
the TSA Honors Committee. No portfolio is to 
be submitted. 


Selection and Notification 


Recipients of all TSA Honors Awards are cho- 
sen by the members of the TSA Honors 
Committee in June of each vear. Recipient 
names (with the exception of the Pitts Award) 
are ratified by a vote of the TSA Executive 
Committee at the summer meeting. Following 
the meeting, Honors Award recipients are no- 
tified of their selection and invited to the award 
ceremonies. The names of Honors Award re- 
cipients are published in Texas Architect. 


Presentation 


Awards will be presented during TSA's 60th 
Annual Convention and Exposition in 
Galveston, Texas, October 21-23, 1999, 


Submission Deadline 


All nominations must be received in the TSA 
office no later than 5:00 p.m. on Friday, May 
28, 1999, Please direct questions to Gay 
Patterson at TSA, 512/478-7386. Nominations 
shall be sent to: 


TSA Honors Committee 

Mary Crites, ALA, Chair 

c/o Texas Society of Architects 
816 Congress Avenue, Suite 970 
Austin, Texas 78701 
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DALLAS 
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Leadership 
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1999 AIA 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


& EXPOSITION 


DALLAS CONVENTION CENTER 


e View over 450 exhibitors” Please send me information about 
products and services 

e 36 LUs in one convention 

» Over 60 new products 


C Attendance at AIA Expo g (3 Exhibiting opportunities 


and services at AA Expo99 C1 Other І И CONVENTION 
e Networking with industry = ATA $ 
colleagues Name = 


For information on exhibiting Company 
call 617-859-4475 
All other requests may be faxed Address 
to 617-859-4354 or 


e-mailed to aiaaxpo@bhec.com 
Phone/fax 


E-mail address 


For more information on attending, call New for 1999! Register Online 
AIA Convention Hotline: 202-626-7395 Visit the AIA website at www.aiaonline.com 
Fax-on-demand: 617-859-4475 
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REVISITING HISTORY 


TEA-Time in Texas 30 
David С. Woodcock, FAIA 
Southern Pacific Railroad Station, Edinburg 
Hill County Courthouse, Hillsboro 
Port Isabel Lighthouse and Visitors Center, 
Port Isabel 
Bryan Carnegie Library, Bryan 


'The Rice Reborn 38 
Gerald Moorhead, FAIA 
The Rice, Houston 
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Windham Architects, Houston; 
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"Reshaping the World of Audiovisual" 


HOUSTON 
(713) 680-1070 


DALLAS 
(972) 939-3700 


AUSTIN 
(512) 491-6164 


SAN ANTONIO 
(210) 495-6164 


www.globalaudiovisual com 


Sales • Consulting. Rental» Integration 
Circle 82 on the reader inquiry card | 


HEALTH CARE 
ARCHITECTURE 
EXHIBIT 


Entry Deadline: April 9, 1999 
Showcase your latest innovations in health care facility 
design at the 1999 THA Annual Conference and Expo, 
June 14-15 in Austin. Introduce your firm to the planners 
and decision-makers for health care facility construction 
and renovation projects by participating in this exhibit. 
For information call 512/465-1516. 


Sponsored by THA in cooperation 
with the Texas Society of Architects 


The Association of Taxas Hospitals 
and Health Care Organizations 
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What's Up Online? 
TSAOnline 


Member News, Legislative 
Updates, Committee Activities 


TA2 


Texas Architect Online 


TSALink 


Construction Data, Market news 
Texas Society of Architects 


www.tsaonline.org 


NOW TWO CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED STORES... 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT COMPANY NORTH 
10713 METRIC BLVD 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 837-8888 


MILLER 
BLUEPRINT CO. DOWNTOWN 
501 WEST 6TH ST. 
Austin, Texas 
(512) 478-8793 


. . . ТО SERVE BETTER THE 
AUSTIN-PROFESSIONAL! 
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March/April 1999 Volume 49, Number 2 


Тека Architect (ISSN: 0040-4179) is published seven 
times per year (bimonthly and in April) by the Texas 
Society of Architects (TSA), 816 Congress Ave., 
Suite уто, Austin, Texas 78701, www.tsaonline.org. 
ГУА is the official Texas state organization of the 
American Institute of Architects (АЈА), Copyright 
1948 by the Texas Society of Architects. 


David Lancaster Executive Vice President 
Canan Yemen Publisher 
Susan Williamson Editor 
‘Tamara Gill Associate Editor 
Laura Dee Circulation Manager 
Sarah Willis Intern 
Carolyn Baker sı:/z49-701: Advertising Representative 


TSA Publications Committee 

W. Mark Gunderson, ALA, Fort Worth (chair); Danny 
Noultinghouse, АТА, McAllen; Rob Clark, АЈА, Beau- 
mont, Dennis W. Clayton, ALA, Midland; Mary Crites, 
MA, Lubbock; Elizabeth Danze, AIA, Austin; Val 
(sch, PALA, Houston; Julius Gribou, ALA, College 
Міо; Jeff Potter, ALA, Longview; Shafik I. Rifaat, 
MA, Houston; Ed Soltero, АТА, El Paso; Dan Wigod- 
iby, MA, San Antonio 


Contributing Editors 
David Dillon, Dallas; Stephen Fox, Houston; Nestor 
Inlanzon, ALA, Dallas; Mike Greenberg, San Anto- 
nio; Barbara Koerble, Fort Worth; Max Levy, Dallas; 
Gerald Moorhead, РАТА, Houston; Frank Welch, 
FALA, Dallas; Willis Winters, АТА, Dallas; David 
Woodcock, PATA, RIBA. College Station 


TSA Officers 

Cabrel Durand-Hallis, AIA, San Antonio, Presi- 
deny President-Elect; David H. Watkins, FAIA, 
Houston; Dick Bundy, ALA, Wichita Falls, Vice 
Vreadent; Hollye Fisk, FAIA, Dallas, Vice Presi- 
ident; Katheryn Lott, ALA, Austin, Vice President; 
VWivee Weigand, FAIA, Dallas, Vice President; Julius 
М. Gribou, AIA, College Station, Secretary; 
lunethy F. Donathen, ALA, College Station, 
treasurer; Frank Douglas, FALA, Houston, and 
David Messersmith, ATA, Midland, АТА Directors; 
David Lancaster, Austin, Executive Vice President 


ISA Board of Directors by Chapter 
Robert Roadeap III. ALA, Abilene Chapter; Charles 
V. Lynch, ALA, Amarillo Chapter; Jay Barnes III. ALA, 
notin Chapter; Chad Grauke, АТА, Brazos Chapter; 
William MeCord, АТА, Corpus Christi Chapter; Mike 
Wolly, MA, Dallas Chapter; Tommy Razloznik, АЈА, 
VE Paso Chapter; Bill Slavik, ALA, Fort Worth Chapter; 
Vunothy Conroy, ALA, Houston Chapter; Luis 
Kieron, АТА, Lower Rio Grande Valley Chapter; 
Vheresa Hartos Drewell, АТА, Lubbock Chapter; Dr. 
Lec Burch, АТА, Northeast Texas Chapter; William 
М. Reeves, АТА, San Antonio Chapter; Rob Clark, АЈА, 
Southeast Texas Chapter; Larry Neal, ALA, Waco Chap- 
ten Alfonso Y. Torres Ш, ALA, West Texas Chapter; Troy 
een, ALA, Wichita Falls Chapter; Lawrence Speck, 
VARA, Austin, Educator Member; William Flaherty, Pub- 
lic Member; Mark Dabney, Intern/Associate Member 


Periodicals postage paid at Austin, Texas, and addi- 

поми mailing offices. Postmaster: Send address 

changes ta Texas Architect, 816 Congress Ave., Suite 

уто, Austin, Texas 78701-2443. Phone: (312) 478. 
yke Printed in the U.S. A. 


5uliscripiion price is $20 per year for TSA mem- 
hers, 521 for nonmembers with addresses in the con- 
inenral LLS, Reproduction of editorial content 
witout written permission is prohibited. Use of 
nies amd unages of products and services in either 
ur advertising does not constitute an en- 
ilarsement by TSA or АТА, nor does comment nec- 
evil reflet an official opinion of either organi- 
esten. dots indexed. by the Avery Index of Archi- 
ға Periodicals, available in major libraries. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Forward to the Past 


WHEN 1 STARTED TALKING to the architects who worked on projects featured in this 
issue, I heard stories again and again about what the buildings mean to their com- 
munities: stories about grassroots fundraising efforts to save the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Station in Edinburg and of the fierce determination of the citizens of Hill 
County to restore their courthouse after the fire that almost destroyed it. 

Both the Edinburg train station and the Hill County Courthouse were restored us- 
ing grants from the federal Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA); 
more than $70 million in ISTEA funds flowed into Texas preservation projects between 
1991 and 1998 (see David Woodcock story, beginning on page 30). Several of the ar- 
chitects of those ISTEA projects, using almost identical words, described ISTEA to me 
as "the most important thing that ever happened to pres- 
ervation in Texas." Those same architects have been lob- UPCOMING ISSUES 
bying for the continuation of such federal support for 
preservation projects: The Texas Department of Trans- We invite submission of 
portation, which administered ISTEA, has proposed ex- projects to Texas Architect: 
cluding preservation in its regulations for the follow-on 
federal transportation legislation, the Transportation Ef- Sep Oct (deadline n June: see 
ficiency Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). Architects, Call for Entries in the May/June 
along with many others, have also been lobbying the issue) “TSA Design Award 
state legislature to approve Governor George W. Bush's Winners“ 
request for millions of dollars to save Texas” historic 
courthnuses (see story, page 13). Nov/Dec (deadline 14 June) 

And while architects and others in the preservation “Transportation Centers". 
community will benefit from the success of these lob- 
bying efforts, the implications and possible conse- f you have ideas for "News" or 
quences go much further. These are, in fact, decisions "Survey," call us at 
that should be of interest and concern to all Texans. 512.478.7386, fax at 

In a time when every place looks more and more 512.478.0528, or e-mail at 
the same, historic buildings are a large part of what  williamson@txarch.com. 
sets one community apart from another. These are not 
merely buildings, but repositories for the shared memories of the society, important 
in ways that go far beyond their more obvious functions. Revitalizing, rethinking, 
and re-using them is a way for us to be connected to a past that, in today’s virtual 
world, is becoming harder and harder to remember. 


WITH THis ISSUE, we welcome Tamara Gill to the staff of Texas Architect. Tamara 
comes to 74 from the University of Texas at Austin, where she designed university 
catalogs, course schedules, and other materials. Prior to that she was acting direc- 
tor of publications for the Federal Bar Association in Washington, D.C., where she 
edited the association’s magazine, The Federal Lawyer, Tamara has a bachelor of arts 
degree in English from the University of Tennessee. She will edit the “News” sec- 
tion of the magazine and layout and produce many of the other pages as well. 

am also glad to announce the addition of yet another Dallas writer to our roster of 
contributing editors. I have worked on stories with Max Levy a number of times over 
the years—you may remember his pieces on Fallingwater and Monticelln and on the 
possibilities of the prairie north of Dallas. Each experience has been both a pleasure 
for me and, based on the response we have received, for the reader as well. So, we 
are happy to report that Max has agreed to work occasional stories for Texas Archi- 
tect into his busy schedule. Susan Williamson 
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StormGuard" waterproof under 


reinforcement insures that product 
will lay flat and straight. Unique 
film surface pattern improves 
footing even in hot weather. 
Special adhesive allows 
for one-time reposition- 
ing, but aggressively 
bonds over time. 
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Good Housekeeping Seal ! 


In The -Part Ro fi, ! 
n Stopper S-P 00 System! 
(Rator to Good Houseknaping Magazino E policy.) 


у 


Good Housekeeping 
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Here’s what that can mean for you: 


Instant Recognition... The Good Housekeeping + Seal 
is one of the most recognized and trusted symbols through ut America 
with 92% awareness and a 90% positive response rate. 


Widespread Credibility... In a recent study, 73% of homeowners 


shown the Weather Stopper Roofing System concept-—wanted tt! 


Your C у. Selling the Weather Stopper System with the 
Good Housekeeping Seal demonstrates your comgprarny s сопло 
quality and helps you to stand out in an overcrowded footing, feld. 
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GAY Materiale Coneration * + Ati Alpe Hed я 
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the ultimate leak barrier under shingle or 
metal roofs! Helps prevent leaks at all 
vulnerable areas of the roof, especially 
all vertical penetrations. Fiberglass 


New! 
Cobra” 
Rigid Vent Ir 
exhaust vent 
provides a full 
18.Sinof net tree 
ventilating area 
Durable, co-polymer 
construction with spe- 
cially-designed louver 
spacing to help keep in- 
sects out. Even passes the 
O- mph wind-driven rain 
test!* Low profile is aes- 
^ thetically appealing and 
won't clutter the roof line. 


Under controlled lahoratary conditions 


layment is 


New! 

Cobra*Sof-Edge"air intake vent 
is the perfect solution for homes 
that have inadequate (or no)soffit 
ventilation. Installed along 

the fascia in place of 
standard drip edge, 


Sof-Edge" Air 
Intake Vent can Cobra 
be combined Rigid 


with Cobra Vent II") 


Ridge to provide 
Vent an effective, 
(or balanced, and 
inexpensive attic 
ventilation system. 
And it's virtually in- 
visible from the g ground! 


Cobra” 
Ridge Vent 


With over one million tiestallatons 
natione: Ewa Kidjo Vent is a 
uos ТШШДЕ It 18 casy to 
ТШЕП ПШ iul parts or 
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vito Ono e Lo cut or fold; 
nud i eemplicated ting, 
мт o pone nts 
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ter-Repellent Perlarmance 
Wem Masonry Wall System 


* DRY-BLOCK Il 

* Perm-A-Barrier Wall Flashing 

* Masonry Insulation 

* Weeps 

Long-lasting resistance to water 
penetration is built into each DRY- 
BLOCK Il block. Block cores contain 
water-repellent insulation, which 
provides enhanced acoustical and 
thermal performance. Perm-A- 
Barrier Wall Flashing helps collect 
water and channel moisture away. 


TARRY ater ETT. | 2 2 з "E + DRY-BLOCK Il Admixture 
. КЕ Т, gpm Single-Wythe << + Perm-A-Barrier Wall Flashing 
do rJ * b | within-Core e>, * Masonry Insulation 
t (5 l |1 sre lol ’ + "a feces Imi Drainage $ * Weeps 
ТГ. | 4 * d Used in effective combinatian, 
ui 241112 21111 : - - * DRY-BLOCK li block, Perm-A- 
mit dr, jur: Don N Ме ed - Barrier Wall Flashing, and 
: l { EP i Masonry Insulation deliver 
1 3 А E d permanent protection against 
[) 1] ТЕ ja j Y — 7 К water penetration, The weep 
} j system facilitates drainage to 
pho RACE IUT. Mee к the exterior of the wall 
/ me * DRY-BLOCK II Block and 
Sack-LU p : | — ” Mortar Admixtures 
I і — ы > * Weeps 
defending d ainst initial == — — Wythe гузо une 
F . 7. + E DRY-BLOCK 11 block and mortar, 
au - - ù - used їп single-wythe 
construction delivers long- 
lasting resistance to water 
penetration. 


Construction Products 


E I DRY-BLOCK II 


Mite S a Certified dax Wl Featherlite Building Products Corp. P.O. Box 1029 Austin, TX 78767 
Concrete masonry producer. |f- 7 2.27 4812) 472-2424", www.leatherlite-texas.com 
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Burl C. Swift 


Southwest Regional Manager 


Main Office 


Regional Office 105 South Sixth Street 
2009 Martha Lane Newark, Ohio 43055 


Pasadena, Texas 77502-2937 (BBB) 977-9691 
(713) 473-6411 (614) 345-9691 
Fax: (713) 473-3034 
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BERRIDGE LICENSEE PORT ENTERPRISES OF AUSTIN, TX, INSTALLED BERRIDGE CURVED HIGH SEAM TEE-PANEL FOR 
THE ROOF OF PALO ALTO COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Project: Palo Allo Community College, San Antonio, Texas 
Architect: Alamo/RBAI Joint Venture —Alamo Architects 
San Antonio; Ray Bailey Architects, Houston 
General Contractor: Spaw Glass, Inc, Selma, Texas 
Meral Roofing Contractor: Port Enterprises, Austin, Texas 
Berridge Representative: Conver-Leqrand, San Аммо, хла 
Berridge Product: Curved Нін Stam Рл 
Finish: Satin Finish Galvalism 


June 16«18,1999 
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Berridge Manufacturing Company 
1720 MAURY ST. / HOUSTON, TX 77020 / AOO 90H 1197 | ww mm 
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_ Peace of mind is rare in construction t to: jay. 
With Architectural Building Components, it's 


good business. How? First, we offer nine 
i i vi i rved and 
Corrections standing seam profiles, includ ng cu da 
pie-shaped panels. Second, we're Texas-hased, 
Р е — е with the best turn around time in the business. 
l'he photograph of the Texas School for the 
Deal on page 3 of the January/February 1999 


= — 
af Pn CR Sees Extra Mile We feature an AZ-55 Galvalume with PPG 
issue should have been credited to Greg Duranar Kynar 500 paint system. We can even 


manufacture at the jobsite panels too long to 


for You ‘mme 
TSA members. In short, we go the extra mile. 


Hursley. 


Che photographs of Bridgepoint Elementary 
School on page 33 of the January/February 
1999 issue were taken by Gary lwers only; 
Larry Pearlstone did not take any of the pho- 
tographs included. 
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Architects O'Brien, 
O'Brien, Nyfler & 
Calloway make light of a 
corner in the Campbell 
Crossing Building. Like 
others in North Dallas, 
Texas you can bring 
your visions to light 

with glass block from 
Pittsburgh Corning. 


C apfel Crossing Building, І ао, Texas 
fap MASONRY 6 GIASS 9189-F Winkler PITTSBURGH CORNING 


SySTEMS INC. Houston, Texas 77017 PCEL:SSBLOCK: 
Pa Phone: 713/944-9716 Toll-Free: 800/677-6393 


Fax: 713/944-1723 San Antonio: 210/599-6260 PRODUCTS 
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Vipeoming Project 
BLANTON MUSEUM 


lasse SR Tana WINDOWS & DOORS. a. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
lox lunes be DeMeuton Architects and For more information, visit а Ņ 3 
Dallas = Austin cle dg Company An hüte one of the centers listod 
Contact: Gaylord 5 OC below, or circle 4 on tho 
К reader inquiry card. 


21493580174 
vy ltd und com Amun Carter Museum 


Design Architect Philip Johnson/Alam Ritchie 


The Art of Structural Engineering 
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HOME GROWN, NATU 


Acme Brick. Texas-based and Texas-proud 
The ideal building material lor vour next project is made right here in the 
Lone Star State from native soil. With seven plants and fourteen sales offices across 
the state, Acme Brick spends $70 million in Texas cach year These dollars help 
bolster the local economy, which means mare potential business for Texas 
architects, Insist on the same quality that architects have relied on since (0991 


Together, we keep Texans working and the Texas economy growing 


ACME 
BRICK 


Check your phone directory Le contact your local Acme Bab Cum vales uhi 
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Marvin Windows 
Planning Centers 


AUSTIN 1214 West Sixth Street, Suite 102 
Austin 78703 800/333-9203 
512/472-0955 Attn: Tom Braswell 


CORPUS CHRISTI 800/698-6618 
512/814-7000 Attn: Harry Armenia 


DALLAS 2619 Lombardy Ln. 
Dallas 75220 800/888-3667 
214/351-1186 Attn: David Faulkner 


FORT WORTH 4455 Camp Bowie Rd. #110 
Fort Worth 76107 800/955-9667 
B17/737-8877 

Attn: Brent Greaves or Scott Pereth 


LONGVIEW 1707 Loop 281 West 
Longview 75604 800/288-3667 
903/759-9675 Attn: Lonnie Robinson 


LUBBOCK Frontier Wholesale Co. 833 E. 
40th Lubbock 79404 800/444-3667 
806/744-1404 Attn: David Thompson 


MCALLEN BROWNSVILLE LAREDO 
FREDERICKSBURG KERRVILLE 
800/698-6618 Attn: Bobby Garcia 


MIDLAND 3303 N. Midkiff, Suite 178, 
San Miguel Square Midland 79705 
915/520-5442 Attn: Sean Hendrix 


SAN ANTONIO 6450 Camp Bullis Rd, 
San Antonio 78257 800/6986618 210 
698-8885 Attn: Bobby Garcia, Marry Armenia 


LAS VEGAS 6370 W. Flamingo #18 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89103 702/362 6270 
Attn: Wade DeLage 


PHOENIX 4841 South (6th Street 
Phoenix, Anzona 89080 800/558-8645 
602/43H.1127 Attn) Saul Freeberg 


TUCSON 70254 Morin Oracle Rd., #373 
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Ando and Fort Worth 


FORT WORTH Tadao Ando's design process for 
the new Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth 
is the subject of an exhibit currently on dis- 
play at the existing museum. Drawings and 
models elucidate in narrative form the defini- 
tion and refinement of the project, which is 
now in the construction document phase. 
The design phase of the project began 
with Ando' hiring in May 1997. Ground- 
breaking is scheduled for fall of 1999 in ex- 
pectation of completing the project in the 
year 2002, coincident with the 110th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the art museum, the 
oldest in Texas. Kendall-Heaton Associates of 
Houston, is the architect of record and the 
project budget is estimated at $60 million. 


"The conceptual design with which Ando 
won the 1997 competition was titled an “Ar- 
bor for Art" (see TA, July/August, 1997) and 


Of Note: Two for Texas 


WASHINGTON, DC ‘lwo Texas projects were 
selected as winners in the soth anniversary 
American Institute of Architects Honor 
Awards program; the 1999 awards were an- 
nounced in January and will be presented at 
the AIA convention in Dallas in May. Both 
had previously won Texas Society of Archi- 
tects design awards. 

The Brooks County Safety Rest Area, by 
Richter Associates Architects of Corpus 
Christi, was one of the two projects to win an 
award. The rest area is two miles north of a 
Texas-Mexico border check-point near 
Falfurrias, (sce. 74, September/October 
1998). The public amenities huildings were 
designed to resemble historic border struc- 


posited the museum as an “L” configuration 
of six parallel concrete bars. Two longer bars 
contained the entry, public areas, and admin- 
istrative offices, while four shorter bars con- 
tained concrete galleries within glass-walled 
perimeter circulation that served as an envi- 
ronmental buffer and as a light-mediating fil- 
ter to the linear concrete display volumes. 
The structure was sited on property ac- 
quired across the street from the Kimbell Art 
Museum and was distanced, actually and con- 
ceptually, from an adjacent intersection by a 
new copse of trees and a shallow water garden 
upon which the volumes appeared to float. The 
two-story, tripartite massing, parallel volumes, 
material, palette, and quiet sensibility estab- 
lished a strong rapport with the Kimbell, and 
the Modern’s thin, flat roof system further en- 
hanced the Kimbell’s eveloid roof forms by gra- 
cious formal deference. 
The roof shown in 
the proposal implied a 
layered, woven mat of 
horizontal glazing, 
steel structure, and 


“Ando,” continued on 
page 16 


view of facade on 
Darnell Street with 
Kimbell Art Museum in 
distance 
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tures, and the individual shelters have a hand- 
built quality. No trees were sacrificed in the 
construction, and the bulk materials used in 
the project were salvaged and recycled from 
earlier structures. The jury described the 
project as an example of how award-winning ar- 
chitecture can have a modest program and be 
accessible to all, The project, jurors said, is a 
richly detailed, inventive place that expands the 
architectural model of the American rest stop. 

The second winner is located in Houston 
and was designed by New York-based architect 
François de Menil. The Byzantine Fresco 
Chapel Museum was constructed to display a 
pair of restored 1 3th-century frescoes owned by 
the Menil Foundation (see 74, July/August and 
September/October 1997). Sarah Willis 


On the Square 


LEGISLATIVE The historic Texas courthouse has 
been much in the news over the past few years, 
mostly for negative reasons. First, there was the 
lire that nearly destroyed the Hill County 
Courthouse in 1993 (see stories, pages 25-26 
and 33), followed by the inclusion of the court- 
houses as a group on the Narional "Trust for 
Historic Preservation’s 1998 list of America's 11 
most endangered historic places. 

Now the courthouses are getting same more 
positive attention. Preservation and other inter- 
ested groups across the state, including the 

lexas Society of Architects, are lining up to 
support a proposal by Governor George W. 
Bush to create an Historic Courthouse Preser- 
vation Program; the program would grant or 
loan state funds to preserve or restore the state's 
lustorie county courthouses. A bill to create 


such a program was filed in the Texas House of 


1914, it was abandoned 
as a courthouse in 1976. 
A re-use feasibility study 
is currently underway. 


1 detail af the Nueces 
County Courthouse in 
Corpus Christi; designed 
ly Harvey L. Page in 


Kepresentatives by Rep. Pete Gallego (D-AI- 
pine) in early February. According to Rep. 
egen, an initial appropriation of $100 million 
has been recommended to fund the project. 
Гоха has 254 counties and more than 200 of 
those have active courthouses located in historic 
I rnetuees, according to Stan Graves, director of 
ihe architecture division of the Texas Historical 
Commission; the THC would administer the 
courthouse program under the terms of Rep. 
allego’ bill. An additional 25 historie court- 
henses are either abandoned or used for some 
other Innetion— museums, community cen- 
lets, city nr county government offices. 


The courthouses, designed by some of the 
finest architects of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries stand at the hearts of their communi- 
ties, symbols of economic and civic vitality. 
When they were built, Giraves says, counties 
could only take on deht to build a courthouse. 
Partly as a way to attract the railroads then 
pushing westward, towns competed for the right 
to house the county seat; if chosen, they built 
magnificent, even extravagant, courthouses. 

Over the years, a lack of continued funding 
for proper maintenance, as well as outdated me- 
chanical and other systems, have resulted in 
buildings that are inefficient, if not hazardous. 
In addition, many of the courthouses do not 
comply with current codes and standards, in- 
cluding those governing accessibility. These 
problems have put many of the historic court- 


houses into harm's way: vulnerable to fires like 


those at Hill County and Reagan County, to 
abandonment, and even to demolition. 

The Hill County fire galvanized preserva- 
tionists: the THC established the Texas Court- 
house Alliance project to document 55 of the 
states oldest and most endangered courthouses; 
that project was paid for with federal funds 
available from the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act (STEA). Additional 
ISTEA grants paid for rehabilitation of indi- 
vidual buildings: 23 courthouse restoration 
projects received nearly $17 million in ISTEA 
funds between 1994 and 1997. The availability 
of I&TEA funds was a boon for Texas’ court- 
houses, but the follow-on legislation, the Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act for the 21st Century 
(rEA-2 1) which superceded 15TEA last fall, is 
not expected to provide federal funds for court- 
house projects (see story, page 30). 


The proposed legislation would help fill that 
gap by establishing a mechanism to provide 
state funds to counties for courthouse preserva- 
tion or restoration. Under the terms of Rep. 
Gallego's bill, buildings more than 50 years old 
and actively used as courthouses would have 
precedence, as would projects where the owner 
would provide at least 15 percent of the cost. 
The bill stipulates that all eligible projects must 
have a completed master preservation plan and 
must follow recognized preservation standards. 
Eligible expenses include costs for structural, 
mechanical, electrical, and plumbing systems; 
code and environmental compliance; replica- 
tion of missing architectural features; removal 
of inappropriate additions; and restoration of 
courtrooms or other significant public spaces. 
As introduced, the bill specifies a maximum 
grant of $4 million per project although that 


2 The Old Reagan 
County Courthouse in 
Stiles was designed by 
William Martin in 1911. 
When the railroad 
bypassed Stiles in 1910, 
the county seat was 
moved to Big Lake. The 
building has been 
abandoned for years; 
plans were underway 
to restore it when it 
was destroyed by arson 
in December 1998. 
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amount—as well as other details—may change 
hefore the bill is passed, Rep. Gallego says. 
Preservation Texas, a statewide preservation 
organization, is one of the groups that has been 
lobbying in support of the courthouse program. 
Executive Director Elizabeth Ann Gates says, 
“Texas has more historic courthouses than any 
other state and this bill gives us the opportunity 
to preserve a unique group of public buildings." 
The THCS Graves seconds her take on the im- 
portance of the legislation: "We would be der- 
elict as public citizens not to take care of this 
collection of cultural resources." 
Susan Williamson 


The Courtbouse Preservation Program is a legisla- 
tive priority of tbe Texas Society of Architects; to 
check the status of tbe bill, visit TSA website at 
www.tsaonline.org. 
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“Ando,” continued from page 12 


light control not unlike Renzo Piano's work 
at the Beyeler Foundation Museum in Swit- 
zerland, or the Menil Collection. and Cy 
‘Twombly Gallery projects, both in Houston; 
and in fact, these buildings were researched 
by the museum as possibly relevant prece- 
dent. Cantilevered roof overhangs over each 
bar varied between 8 feet and 32 feet, with east 
ends supported by Y-shaped concrete columns 
similar to those employed by Ando in his 1992 
Otemae Art Center in Hyogo, Japan, and in his 
1994 Suntory Museum in Osaka, Japan. 

The actual design phase obviously affected 
and redefined many of these elements. The 
size of Ando's original proposal—at 230,000 
square feet almost twice the size of the 
Kimbell, and 55,000 square feet over the 
museum's programas well as the extremes 
of Texas weather were among the first design 
issues to be addressed. The size of the build- 
ing was reduced to 120,000 square feet with 
an additional 30,000 square feet of hasement 
storage vaults and mechanical rooms. Actual 
display space was reduced from the 75,000 
square feet indicated 
in the program to the 
50,000 square feet 
now included. This 
was accomplished by 
removing one of the 
four shorter gallery 
bars entirely and by 
excising а 24-foot 
the 
length of every bar. 
Vhe underground 
parking shown in the 


section from 


competition proposal 
was eliminated en- 


full scale mockups of 
reinforced concrete wall 
and roof sections have 


tirely and surface parking now fills the south 
and west sides of the property. 

Although the original 40-foot-24 foot-40 
foot rhythm still exists in the north/south 
section, curatorial concerns for greater diver- 
sity of display spaces and fewer works of art 
on a wall have broken the original linear con- 
crete volumes into smaller rooms with more 
casual transverse circulation. In addition, also 
for curatorial reasons, many of these interior 
walls are now painted drywall surfaces rather 
than concrete, 


The conceptual roof design has perhaps 
been affected the most hy constraints and 


uotspun?) wen M 
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been constructed on the 
museum site 


) View of model shows 
the water garden edged 
by the two wings of the 
Lshaped museum 
bulding 


y sketch shows main 


lobby of museum 
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now consists of five parallel concrete slabs 
with incisions rather than the glass and steel 
layering indicated in the competition pro- 
posal. Gabled skylights and thin vertical 
clerestories protected by flush metal awnings 
are the only sources of light at the roof plane. 

The ceiling section alternates between 
suspended translucent vaults beneath gabled 
skylights at 24-foot bays and flat ceilings with 
daylight from linear clerestories at 40-foot 
bays. Mechanical ductwork and lighting are 
carefully and uniquely integrated in section 
with the roof slabs, now supported on parallel, 
four-foot deep, V-shaped concrete elements. 

Phe building will have an 18-foot floor- 
to-flaor dimension that will allow a 16-foot 
ceiling height at cach level as desired for dis- 
play. The top of the roof plane will be at 40 
feet above grade and the considerable 32-foot 
steel and glass cantilevers of the proposal 
have been reduced to 16 feet by pulling the Y- 
columns outside the building envelope and 
into the water garden. The longest concrere 
roof cantilevers are now stiffened by exposed 
beams on the top of the roof slab. 

Matte-finished anodized aluminum panels, 
not unlike those employed by Ando in his 
1995 Gojo Museum project, will be incorpo- 
rated in the main entry façade and have thin, 
horizontal windows somewhat evocative of 
the Kimbell’s fenestration. 

Peter Arendt, director of design and con- 
struction for the MPA Foundation, which is 
acting as owner of the project, says that 
“Ando has been an incredibly resourceful and 
collaborative design architect, and it has been 
an absolute joy working with him on this project.” 

Full- scale mockups of reinforced concrete 
wall and roof sections are being constructed 
on the site as tests for concrete mix, 
formwork, reinforcement, and finishes. The 
exhibition of the design process of the new 
building will be on display indefinitely at the 
existing museum. Further information and 
images of the new architectural model are 
provided on the museum's website at 
www.mamfw.org. 

W. Mark Gunderson 


W. Mark Gunderson is an architect practicing in 
Fart Worth. 
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Honoring Fort Worth 


FORT WORTH Six winners were selected in the 
1098 design awards competition held by the 
American Institute of Architects, Fort Worth 
Chapter. The jurors for the event were Rand 
Elliot, FATA, of Oklahoma City, and Joe M. 
McCall and Willis Cecil Winters, both of Dallas. 
An honor award went to the ‘Texas Depart- 
ment of Transportation Lubbock Gateway 
by Gideon Toal. The two merit award recipi- 
ents were Disney's Wide World of Sports, 
David M. Schwarz/Architectural Services, 
Inc.; and St. Joseph Catholic Church, Jim 
Bransford, Architect. Citation awards went to 
Joe M. Tison Junior High School, VLK Ar- 
chitects; St. Philip the Apostle Catholic 
Church, Jim Bransford Architect with INAI 
Studio; and the Addition to Arlington High 

School, Carter & Burgess, Inc. 
Sarab Willis 
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1 Texas Department ol 
Transpartation/Lubbock 
Gateway 


2 St. Joseph Cathulic 
Church 


3 St. Philip the Apostle 
Catholic Church 


4 Disney's Wide World 
ol Sports 


5 Joe M. Tison Junior 
High School 


& Addition to Arlington 
High School 
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CALENDAR 


"A Gentle Rivalry" 
"Matisse and Picasso: A Gentle Rivalry” is the 
first major exhibition devoted to the extraordi- 
nary artistic exchange between Henri Matisse 
and Pablo Picasso and is comprised of over 100 
paintings, sculptures, and drawings from col- 
lections around the world. The exhibit focuses 
on the interaction between the two artists in 
the early ‘30s. Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth 
(817/332-8451) THROUGH MAY 2 


Art and Graphic Design 

Artist and graphic designer Chuck Ramirez's 
work employs visual and conceptual tech- 
niques that are found in contemporary adver- 
tising and package design. Using typography 
and digital imaging technology, Ramirez iso- 
lates and recontextualizes familiar objects and 
texts to explore issues that are both personal 
and sociopolitical, and with a sense of humor. 
Earlier work has investigated the complexity of 
Latino identity and visibility and the AIDS crisis. 
The Hudson (Show)Room, ArtPace, San Anto- 
nio (210/212-4900) THROUGH APRIL 4 


American Art on Display 

This installation offers a preview of a future 
permanent gallery displaying pre-1945 Ameri- 
can art, including landscape art by Thomas 
Cole and Frederic Church; sketches by Ameri- 
can impressionists such as Willard Metcalf, 
Childe Hassam, and William Merritt Chase; and 
American portraiture by John Singer Sargent, 
George Bellows, and Thomas Eakins. The con- 
clusion of the installation includes early 2oth- 
century work by such artists as Marsden 
Hartley, Stanton MacDonald-Wright, Morgan 
Russell, Patrick Henry Bruce, Georgia O'Keeffe, 
and Elie Nadelman. The Caroline Wiess Law 
Building, Houston (713/639-7540), MARCH 28- 
MAY 23 


AIA Convention Party 

Celebrate with your friends and colleagues at 
the American Institute of Architects National 
Convention Host Chapter Party. Stroll down 
the Esplanada of State, experience the restored 
splendor of the art deco buildings that flank 
the 700-foot long reflecting pool, and tour the 
festival area and the Hall of State while sam- 
pling a wide diversity of Texas tastes. Dress 
comfortably and come ready to dance! Fair 
Park, Dallas (214/871-2788) MAY 7 
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El Paso Awards Two 


EL PASO Two winners were selected in the 
1998 design awards competition sponsored by 
the El Paso Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. Jurors for this year's competi- 
tion were Frank Welch, FAIA, and Max Levy, 
both of Dallas. 

Both of the winning projects were given 
honor awards. The first was the Silva Resi- 
dence, à 4,500-square-foot private house in El 
Paso, designed by Synthesis Architecture. The 
second honor-award winner was the Aboud/ 
Laster Building, a r0,000-square-foot medical 
office building in El Paso, by McCormick Asso- 
ciates Architecture, Inc. Sarab Willis 


1 The Silva Residence 
by Synthesis 
Architecture was one of 
two honor-award 
winning projects in the 
1998 El Paso chapter 
design-awards 
competition 


2 The Aboud/Laster 
Building by McCormick 
Associates Architecture, 
Inc., also won an honor 
awatd in the 
competition. 
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Of Note: Honors Roundup 


Honoring Preservation 

WASHINGTON, DC Anice Barber Read, nationally 
known preservationist, received preservation's 
highest honor, the National Trust for Histaric 
Preservation's Louise du Pont Crown-in-shield 
Award in October 1998 . 

Read's interest in restoration and preserva- 
tion began in her hometown of Fort Worth 
where she worked as a volunteer to save com- 
munity landmarks. Texas governor John 
Connally selected her to be a member of the 
Texas Historical Commission (THC) in 1969. 

During her years as a member of the THC, 
Read established the Texas Main Street Pro- 
gram, which has revived hundreds of commu- 
nities nationwide with the program's innova- 
live revitalization strategies. In Texas alone, 
with Read leading the way, more than 6,000 
historical buildings have been restored and 
over fan million has been invested in down- 
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towns throughout the state. 

When Read retired as deputy director of the 
THC in 1996, Governor George Bush declared 
September 27, 1996, to be "Anice Read Day" 
Since her retirement Read continues to do vol- 
unteer work statewide and in her community. 


Healthcare Award 

IRVING FDS International was awarded an hon- 
orable mention in the built category for Memo- 
tial Hospital of Colorado Springs at the 13th an- 
nual design awards competition sponsored by 
Modern Healthcare and the American Institute 
of Architect's Academy of Architecture for 
Health. Of the 220 applicants in the nationally 
recognized competition, FDS was the only 
Texas firm to earn one of the eleven awards 
presented. Judges commented that the campus 
featured an unusual and interesting exterior 
design that reflected its Colorado setting. 
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RRISCRAFT 


INTERNATIONAL Inc. 


For samples 
and pricing, call: 


Austin area 


Elgin-Butler Brick Co. 
TEL 512-453-7366 
FAX 512-453-7473 


Dallas / Fort Worth area 


Blackson Brick Co. 
TEL 214-855-5051 
FAX 214-855-5254 


Houston area 


Upchurch/Kimbrough Co. 


TEL 713-957-1520 
FAX 713-957-1268 


or visit our website: 


http://www.arriscraft.com 


Circle 37 on the reader inquiry card 
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Arriscraft delivers a valuable lesson in 
affordable stone. Arriscraft is the stone 
product with The Natural Edge” 
Arriscrafts Natural Process technology 
replicates nature's formation of 
sedimentary stone, yet remains downright 
affordable, We blend and form fine silica 
sand, limestone and various 
ишу ingredients, and 

apply intense pressure—up 

to 1,000 tons of force. Then 

we expose the material to 

high-pressure steam. As in 

nature, elements in 

the sands 

chemically and 

physically bond. 

À new mineral 

structure is 

formed: it’s 

Arriscraft 

stone. 
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£4 Fairfield Office Building, Sugar Lond 
™ designed by Yeatts Arcache 
developed by Turner Adriac 
constructed by Quest Construction, 
Falcon Group 
masonry by LE, Reilly Inc 


"We used Arriscraft to create a nice 
entry feature with a solid look und 
| feel. With help from 

| | ЖЕ резол; We 
| | debieved a substantial shape 
and scale in an affordable 
way, From the crown preces to 
the accent band to the 


zs 877177. n of course, the 


al 


| тоте! 
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| our demands, 


Jor design A 
budget i 
"a 0] Jon 
datis Ad A 


Enjoy: the Unique.’ ч 
benefits of Arriscraft? s 
b Lifetime warrahty X 4 


b Uniform high! ү Ж, high > 
density Gnd Jow absprptiog; 


yy 
P Exceptionally tight; Be standard colors 
dimensional цару “ 4n 3 textures 


> Detailing and Installation *  Typital end es 
same as brick of 8-to 10 weeks 


er 40 — ! 
groven! perfórinance 


VISTAWALL 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


Kent Baumann 
District Manager 


P. O. Bax 629, 803 Airport Road е Terrell, TX 75160 USA 
(972) 551-6100 „ РАХ (972) 551-6264 


The Vistawall, Naturakte, Skywall Group 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Circle 15 on the reader inquiry card 


Sherwin- Williams 
ProClassic" Waterborne 
Acrylic Semi-Gloss 
Enamel combines 
the buttery-smooth 
feel and 
durability of 
an alkyd with the fast drying 


// y Jw 
' 


and easy clean-up of a water-base. And that’s 


Fu. 

t f f 

е А 7 f. (n 7. Z y / 
just where the benefits begin 8 jf » 


We've ended the water vs. oil debate 
by creating a paint that performs like both. 


Б „ра 
— 


PROCL А556 You'll get the hardness, block resistance, 

adhesion and sandability you expect from an alkyd 

Plus, you'll get the low-odor, fast-drying and non- 
yellowing benefits of a water-base. 

ProClassic requires a minimum of surface prep. 

It applies easily and has excellent wet 

and dry hide. 1% also an exceptional low-VOC alternative 


Now, you don't have to decide between oil- or water-base. 


Specify the pum tat performs like both. Call 1 800 321-8194 


for mom information 


8 opem Por How: Pillar runpa 


Circle 5 on the reader inquiry card 
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Free 
Project 
Comps 
& Leads 


Free projecr comparables and leads 
arc available now ro TSA archi- 
tects who upload ta TSALink. 


The way it works is simple — just 
visit the new TSA websire at 
www.tsaonline.org and select the 
TSALink section. Here you can 
read about the program or go 
directly into the online upload 
software. Once you've entered 
your project informarion, you'll 
receive (by fax) a list of comparable 
projects thar'll include value, 
square footage size, scope, details 
and much more. The comparable 
projects faxed to you are tailored 
to fit your needs. 


Additionally, you'll receive a 
marketing list of prajects in Texas 
currently seeking an architect. [n 
fact, each time you upload new 
projects ta TSALink you'll receive 
this data. 


Using TSALink is easier than ever. 
All you need is an internet connec- 
tion ta participare. For the who, 
whar, where, and why on 
TSALink, visit the TSA website at 
www.tsaonline.org, or call Andrew 


Hamlin at 512-478-7386. 


TSAonline.org 


VIGNETTE: LIBRARIES 


Presidential Presence 


PROIECT George Hush Presidential Library 

CLIENT Bush Presidential Library Foundation and Texas 
A&M University 

ARCHITECT Hellmuth, Obata + Kassabaten, Houston, 
(Thomas Н. Robson, principle in charge; Robert B. 
Meuse, James Wright, George Parker, Kathrin 
Brunner, Alan B. Colyer, project team) 

CONTRACTOR Munhuttan Construction C company 

CONSULTANTS Walter P. Moore and Associates (struc- 
tural); Burns Delatte & MeCay (mechanical & eler- 
trical); WSBC Civil Engineers (civil); Archillume 
Lighting Design (lighting); Boner Associates (acousti- 
cal/andia visual); Frank Clements Associates 
(kitchen); Dan M. Pope Irrigation Consultant (irri- 
sation}; Martensen & Associates (specifications); Sako 
& Associates (security); Essex Industries (hardware); 
Wüaterscape Consultants (waterscape) 


PHOTOGRAPHER Erhard Pfeiffer 


ı The George Bush Presidential Library and Mu 
seurn Center, part of a complex also including the 
Presidential Conference Center and Bush School 
of Government and Public Service, is located on a 
go-acre rolling meadow on the Texas A&M campus 
in College Station. The center's design incorpo- 
rates both traditional federal influences and the 
historical architecture of the campus, the archi. 
tects say. Exterior materials are Texas sunset beige 
ind Texas cream limestone; supplier Acme Brick 
purchased a special brick cutter to achieve the 
unique cut for the masonry units, The reinforced 

oncrete structural system for the three-floor li 
brary accomodates 250 pounds per square foot, ot 
4 lotal of 320 tons. The interior lighting and exte- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 

Y LOBBY 

2 ORIENTATION THEATRE 
3 CHANGING EXHIBIT 

4 PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
5 CLASSROOM 

6 ARCHIVAL OFFICE 

7 VAULT 

8 DOCK 


rior glazing serve as filters for ultraviolet light for 
preservation of archival materials. 


2 The library's glass entry reveals a dramatic 50- 
foot-high lobby rotunda with a crowning skylight. 
The lobby, which serves as the center's internal 
gathering place, is the connecting point for the ar- 
chival wing and the ane-story exhibition wing. 


3 The permanent and changing museum exhibit 
area utilizes structural steel framing with long span 
members, allawing for column-free spaces 


RESOURCES 

Masonry units: Elgin-Butler Brick, Acme Brick; lime- 
stone: South Texas Stone; granite: Cold Spring 
Granite; foam roofing silicone coating: Down 
Loring; wood and plastic doors and frames: VT 
Industries; vault door: Mosler; entrances and 
storefronts: U.S. Aluminurn; unit skylights: Super- 
Sky; glass: Viracon; glazed curtainwall: U.S, Alumi- 
num; gypsum board framing and accessories: U.S 
Gypsum; tile: Dal-Tile; acoustical ceilings, metal 
ceilings: USG Interiors; paints: Sherwin-Williams 
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ICI Dulux’ Professional 


— 


@Dulux 


PROFESSIONAL 


_ VELVET 
MATTE 


INTERIOR 


ulux Dulux 


PROFESSIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL 


ACRYLIC... 
SEMI-GLOSS ACRYLIC 


INTERIOR 


Wall & Trim илине INTERIOR ыз ` wn von 
1404-0100 ҮЛП Wall & Teim Paint € ы ы 
— bombe 102-0100 WHITI 2 
— “ы а 3 
— — pheme 


ICI Dulux Professional Velvet Matte 
Flat Latex Wall Paint (1200) 

e Durable flat finish + Excellent touch- 
up * Washable * Superior one-coat 
coverage * Low odor, low VOC 


ICI Dulux Professional Acrylic Eggshell 
Wall & Trim Paint (1402) 

* Durable * Excellent washability - 
Moisture resistant + Excellent one coat 
coverage * Low odor, low VOC 


ICI Dulux Professional Acrylic Semi- 
Gloss Wall & Trim Enamel (1406) 

• Highy durable finish • Excellent wash- 
ability Excellent one-coat coverage * 
Block resistant * Low odor, low VOC 


© Dulux ‘PAINT stores 


Circle 133 on the reader inquiry card 
For more information call: Jack Stout, CDT, CSI - Ph. 713-680-3377 or email jack_stout@ici.com 
… ог... Frank Fuller, CSI - Ph. 972-417-7509 or email frank fuller&ici.com 


r / ELE T.:2 71 . 


prices. 


eAluminum—up to .250" 
*Steel—up to 14 ga. 
sPre-finished Metals to .080 
ePAC-CLAD Kynar 5009 
Anodized Finishes 

Post- finished 


1-800-441-8661 


Kennesaw, GA 
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e are specialists in the processing, 
fabrication and packaging of pre-finished 
architectural metals. Our extensive inventory 
features the industry's largest selection of 
colors and gauges in stock. Our four full- 
service plant locations allow us to meet the 
most demanding lead times at competitive 


4295 Hayes Avenue, Tyler, TX 75707 


FAX: 1-903-581-8592 


Other Plant Locations: 
EIk Grove Village, IL (1-800-PAC-CLAD) 
Annapolis Juncion, MD (1-800-344-1400) 


Visit our web site @ http://www.pac-clad.com 


Circle B3 on the reader inquiry card 


eShearing 
eBending 
e Welding 
*Notching 
Blanking 


The future looks bright 


PROJECT George Осина, In, Learning Resources and 
Academic Computing Center, San Antonio 

CLIENT Alamo Community College District 

ARCHITECT Alamo Architects/Ray Bailey Architects 
Joint Venture (Mike Lanford, Jobn Focke, Jerry 
Lammers, Frank Whitson) 

CONTRACTOR Spuw Glass, Ine. 

CONSULTANTS Bain Medina Buin (civil); PTI, Ine. 
(structural); Barron Engineering (mechanical, 
electrical, & plumbing): Resource Seven (andio/vt- 
sual/acoustics); Jobn Laffoan Assoc. (landscape): 
RMI, Inc. (communications) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Peter Mueller, Inc. 


1 The George Ozuna, Jr., Learning Resources and 
Academic Computing Center marks the south 


ampus entrance of Palo Alto College in San Anto- 


mo. The 75,000-square-foot center borrows mate 
rials used on existing campus facilities—rusticated 
masonry, stucco walls, and metal roofing—and 
contrasts them with colorful glazed masonry. The 
extensive use of glass admits natural light and vi 
sually opens the center, setting it apart from the 
more enclosed older buildings and emphasizing 
its important role on the campus and in luture de- 
velapment at the college. The center is organized 
in two parts connected by a pyramidal entrance 
lobby that separates the traditional stacks, reading, 
and study areas on one side from high-tech com 
puter use areas on the other. 


2 The Learning Resources area, located on the 
west side, houses conventional library spaces with 
reading areas by the windows and open stacks to- 
ward the center of the library. Second-floor areas, 
i5 shown here, receive additional light from clere- 
tones. Learning Resources seats as many as 519 
and has the capacity to hold 105,000 volumes and 
500 periodicals. 
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3 On the east side of the entry is the Academic 
Computing Center, with areas for CD-ROM-based 
interactive research and study, five computer in- 
struction classrooms, and à mega-lab with 114 
computer stations, The second-level “information 
concourse” 15 a “virtual bridge" over the first floor, 
lit by clerestories to minimize glare on monitor 


Screens 


RESOURCES 

Concrete materials: Ingram Ready Mix; rein- 
forced steel: Alamo Iron Works; masonry units: 
Feathetlite; faced/glazed CMU: Trenwyth Indus 
tnes; architectural metal work, railings and 
handrails: Safety Steel; expansion joint covers: 
The C/S Group; architectural woodwork: Nicks 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
1 ENTRY 
2 CIRCULATION/RESERVE 
3 REFERENCE DESK 
4 OPEN STACKS 
5 GROUP STUDY 
6 CHILDREN'S LIBRARY 
7 TV STUDK 
8 WORKSTATION 
] 9 MEGA-LAB 
эн 10 CLASSROOMS 


Millwork; laminates: Wilsonart; membrane roof- 
ing: GS Storm Sheild; metal roofing: Berridge 
Manufacturing Co.; joint sealers: Tremco; metal 
doors: Door Pro Systems, іпс.; wood and plastic 
doors and frames: Total Opening Systems; spe- 
cialty doors: Atlas Energy Products; entrances 
and storefronts: Vistawall; glass: GS Storm 
Sheild; decorative glazing: Berridge Mani Co., 
gypsum board: Temple Inland; tite: American 
Olean; acoustical ceilings: Armstrang, inc, sus- 
pended acoustic panels: Tecturn, Inc.; УСТ: 
Armstrong, e acoustical treatments: Tectum 
Panels; paints: ICI Dulux Paints; cement tile 
floor: Mosaico De Diseno; letters and plaques: 
ASI; signage and graphics: ASI; toilet accesso- 
ries: Bradley 
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Breaking trends with tradition. 
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hen new products perform, you are pleased. When they fail, you are 


disappointed. A material that may not hold up to Texas-sized hail, high winds, moisture damage, 


a kid's baseball, or even a pesky woodpecker is strongly promoted by our competition. Exterior 


Insulation and Finish Systems (EIFS) have grabbed the attention of architects and owners alike, 


but can you rely upon the permanence of this product over a long period of time? - You can be 


sure that you are providing a quality exterior cladding material for your client 


when you design 


with Acme Brick. Brick, the beautiful natural insulator, will be around long after fake-stucco has 


been replaced, and brick will look as well for thousands of tomorrows as it looks today. 


Acme Brick, traditional durability that never goes out of style. 


M 


ACME 
BRICK 


Since 1891 


Visit us on the internet: http://www.acmebrick.com 
Check the phone directory to contact your local Acme Brick Company sales office. Or call 1-800-792-1234, extension 365. 


Circle 16 on the reader inquiry card 


INTERIORS FOCUS : WOODWORK 


Recreating History 


INTERIORS When the Hill County Courthouse 
in Hillsboro burned on New Year's Day 1993. 
its tower collapsed through the top floor, 
leaving the interior exposed to the elements 
(see story, page 33). The courthouse, de- 
signed by W. C. Dodson in 18до, is a Texas 
historic and archeological landmark and is 
listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Given its importance to the commu- 
nity, the county commissioners quickly de- 
cided to rebuild and, in fact, to restore the 
courthouse to its 1890s glory. 

The architectural woodwork in the court- 
house that did not burn was not only at risk 
from the weather, but in many cases had been 
modified since the courthouse was built. The 
original wood windows had been retrofitted 
to hold aluminum sashes in the 1960s and 
door jambs modified and transoms above in- 


terior doors removed when drop ceilings 
were installed. 

Restoration architects Archi Texas of Dal- 
las salvaged as much woodwork as possible 
and used original pieces as models. Little his- 
toric documentation existed of the original 
casework so, architect Craig Melde says, the 
courtrooms in particular reflect an interpre- 
tation rather than a recreation of the original. 
V he Hood County Courthouse in Granbury, 
designed by Dodson at about the same time, 
was used as a resource and inspiration, not 
only for millwork design but also for replica- 
tion of door and window hardware. The ar- 
chitects also interviewed lawyers who had 
practiced in the courthouse for decades, 
plumbing their memaries for details about 
the building’s spaces. Those memories were 
helpful, Melde says, except when it came to 


4 


the distriet courtroom's ceiling, of which 
there were no photographs and which no one 
seemed to remember. Evidently the lawyers 
didn't spend much time gazing heavenward, 

The windows posed a particular problem 
since the sashes had been discarded when the 
metal windows were installed. Fortunately the 
architects found one original sash, undamaged 
by the fire, in the basement, as well as some his- 
toric photographs. Using those as guides, his- 
toric window preservationists Leeds Clark of 
Midlothian created new windows throughout, 
re-using and rebuilding frames where possible 
and constructing all new sashes. 


142101035 me Ag sudeiSojoud 
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1 Interior doors, as well 3 Much of the damage 


as trim, casing, 
baseboards, wains- 
coling, and moldings, 
were replicated using 
recycled long leaf pine 
No original doors were 
found so door designs 
were based upon 
historic photographs. 


2 New and 
reconstructed windows 
were built of heartwood 
sinker cypress; the old 
growth cypress ranged 
in color from yellowish 
gold to greenish black 
before it was stained. 


frorn the 1993 fire was 
confined to the central 
section of the 
courthouse when the 
tower collapsed. 
Examples of original 
windows and doors 
were salvaged from the 
two side bays. 


4 Door hardware, 
including ornate hinges, 
was replicated using 
examples from the 
Hood County 
Courthouse, which was 
designed by the same 
architect, 


The 1890 windows had been constructed of 
old growth bald cypress and the original plan 
was to use new tidewater red cypress stained to 
match for the replicated portions. However, 
cost savings elsewhere in the project allowed 
the use of more expensive heartwood sinker cy- 
press: logs that sank in rivers across the south 
more than 100 years ago during transport to 
sawmills downriver, The logs are recovered 
From the water, quartersawn, then resawn into 
planks, and allowed to air dry for as long as ten 
years, Tom Clark says. The graining on the 


"Interiors Focus," continued on page 26 
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"Interiors Focus," continued from page 25 


wood is so tight that it survived decades under 
water virtually undamaged. That grain pattern 
in the existing cypress window frames made it 
impossible to match with newly forested wood, 
Clark says, no matter how carefully it was stained. 

Each window was individually constructed, 
“built like a piece of furniture" using true mor- 
tise-and-tenon joinery, Clark says, after full 
working mock-ups were developed. “We had 
details of each type of frame used as well as de- 
tail of the profiling of the sashes." Fortunately, 
examples of one of the building distinctive fea- 
tures—the double-height windows with full 
circle transom- like tops (see photo, page 33)— 
survived the fire. In fact, many of the windows 
had radius detailing—arched window tops and 
circular details—and all of that work was con- 
structed in solid sections, Clark says, rather 
than with smaller pieces fitted together to cre- 
ate the whole; the process produced more 
waste, but many of the small scraps were used 
for the muntins in the true divided-lite sashes. 

The original windows were operated with a 
rope-and-pulley system, none of which re- 


mained. Leeds Clark replicated window 
weights—including some to operate sashes that 
were as tall as 22 feet—from two-inch round 
pieces of steel welded to chains that ran inside 
the frame. Each window was outfitted with zinc 
weatherstripping like the originals as well as 
hardware replicated using models from the 
Hood County Courthouse. 

Interior doors, windows, and custom 
cabinetry were also recreated using recycled 
long leaf pine remilled from beams salvaged 
from old buildings. New yellow pine was not an 
option, Melde says, because even stained it 
would have stood out from the original long 
leaf pine, again because of the difference in 
graining patterns between old growth and 
new growth wood. 

Using the recycled old growth lumber was 
both an opportunity and a challenge, Melde 
says. The results were superior, but specifying 
recycled wood meant rewriting standards usu- 
ally used for the task. Project architect Larry 
Irsik says that, in most projects, specifying the 
wood for millwork means specifving American 
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e COMPARE! — An interactive payback/cost guide 
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New Pyrólherm CD 
Tops The Charts. 


* A complete Technical Support Guide * A Video ~ "Selling a New Standard” 


Leam all the reasons why PyroTherm* HPCMUS are revolutionizing masonry 
wall construction, For your FREE copy, call the PyroTherm" Hotline at 
888-745-7559. Or visit us on the Web at www.bi.com for more information. 


Circle 242 an the reader inquiry card 
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TRUSTED у 
— NATION S T REASURES — 


Sin e 1946, LAW”! specialists have been providing 
unparalleled excellence in engineering services for older 
and historic structures, including 


Woodworking Institute standards. However, 
those standards do not apply to recycled wood, 
which is nonstandard by its very nature. In the 
case of Hill County, Irsik says, the architects 
wrote a very tight specification, indicating pre- 
cisely what the ring rate should be and what 
size knots were acceptable. The goal was to 
end up with replacement wood that matched, 
as closely as possible, the existing woodwork 
in the building. 

The chance to work with the old growth cy- 
press was exciting, Clark says, but even more 
important was the chance to work on a project 
with the potential long-lasting impact of this 
one. “The thing I'm proud of is that those 
windows are going to be there for a long, 


long time.” Susan Williamson 


Custom Millwork Suppliers 

CUSTOM WOOD WINDOWS Leeds Clark, Midlothian 
(Tom Clark) 

WOOD FOR CUSTOM WINDOWS bar Its Worth, Aus- 
tin (Harold Faust Ш) 

FINISH CARPENTRY, DOORS, WINDOWS, AND CUSTOM 
CABINETRY Hul! Historical Restoration, Fort Worth 
(Brent Hull) 


• Structure and Foundation 


* Roof Consulting 
* Testing 


* Hazardous Materials 


For more information about LAG“ 
preservation engineering services, contact... 


Patrick Sparks, PE. 
512-795-0360 
poparksélawco.com 


LAW 


LAWGIBB Group Member ДА 


Austin * Dallas e Houston * El Paso 


й NATIONWIDE 


Circle 38 on the reader inquiry card 
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Bi Dickson, AIA 

ARCHITECT 

Rike OGDEN FIGUEROA 

Dickson Weits PLLC (ROFDW) 


Feature Project: MG William Edgar Murphy 
Armed Forces Guard/Reserve Center, 
Lubbock, Texas 


-Owner/Agent: Texas Military Facilities Commission 
Jerry Malcolm - Executive Director 


"Architect: Rike Ogden Figueroa Dickson Wells PLLC 
(ROFDW) 


Associate Architect: Joe D. McKay, AIA 
Contractor: Carothers Constuction, Inc. 


Maintenance Challenge: “Designing the Armed 
Forces Guard/Reserve Center in Lubbock, Texas was much 
like designing a school. The difference is everyone wears 
for bat boots." While not literally true according to Bill 
Dickson, AIA Principal in Charge, the users do tend to be 
tough on interior finishes. “Generally, these buildings are 


Masonry Success Stories 


Maintenance 


signed and constructed for an indeterminable life, usually 


і 


Award of Excellence 
1996 
Associated Builders 
and Contractors 


Citation Award 1997 
American Institute 
of Architects, 
Dallas Chapter 


Citation of Honor 
1998 
Texas Society 
of Architects, awarded 
to Texas Military 
Facilities Commission 
for commitment 
to design excellence 


in service for decades; receiving an occasional facelift and a 
new roof every twenty to thirty years." 


Maintenance Solution: The new military projects in 
Texas, such as in Lubbock are more visually exciting, yet 
retain the need for durability and minimal maintenance. The 
use of "Soldier Proof" materials in the public spaces include: 
burnished block, glazed block, brick, limestone, terazzo and 
tile. By emphasizing pre-finished products with integral 
color, the long term concern for marring, peeling and 
discolorations of interior materíals is minimized. A 
combination of these materials provides for a variety of 
textures and color resulting in a long service and visual life. 


Masonry. 


Exceeding your expectations. 
ШШ) Satisfying your clients. 


meme Before making your material decision, call the 
Texas Masonry Council) esas Masonry Council at 888/374-9922. 


Circle 207 on the reader inquiry card 


Antique Longleaf 
Heart Pine Flooring 


---- also ---- 


Cabinet Stock * Stairs 
Posts & Beams 


— RESTORATION PROJECTS — 


SOUNTY ] 
Hillsboro, TX. 
Virgin Sinker Cypress 


Virgin Sinker Cypress 


THE CABILDO 
New Orleans, LA. 
Antique Heart Pine 


Jasper, TX. 
Antique Heart Pine 
5 COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
San Marcos, TX. 
Antique Heart Pine 


Gonzales, TX. 
Antique Heart Pine 


THE WINTERS HOME 
Wimberly, TX. 
Antique Heart Pine 


Plaquemine, LA. 
Antique Heart Pine 


— PROJECTS OF NOTE — 


Austin, TX. 
Antique Heart Pine 


ROBERT GRAHAM RESIDENCE 


Venice, CA. 
Antique Heart Pine 
LOUISIANA STATE 

AE 7 8 
Baton Rouge, LA. 
Virgin Sinker Cypress 
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Dallas, TX. 
Antique Heart Pine 


^ 
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Kerruille, TX. 
Antique Heart Pine 


Aspen, CO, 


Antique Longleaf Heart Pine 
presented by... 


What Its Worth, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 162135, Austin, TX 78716 
Tel/Fax 512-328-8837 


E-mail: WIWpineeaol.com 
Circle 87 on the reader inquiry card 


Antique Heart Pine 


AARRAR TEX ASARCHITECT 


REVISITING HISTORY 


Preserving and re-using our unexpected windfall from the 

historic buildings connects us federal government, or a 
SE to our past and to our place. change in urban living patterns, 

When these structures stand the result is the same: What 

vacant—idle and unused—they was abandoned becomes 

are both a blight upon the valued, what was dead space is 

landscape and a reproachful made useful again. 


reminder of a failure to honor 


our shared past. In a time when questions about 
what is real and what is artifice 
Whether the impetus for abound, revisiting our history is, 
rehabilitating these neglected as Stephen Fox suggests in 
pieces of the built world is a these pages, not merely revival 


tragedy like a fire, an but an opportunity for renewal. 
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ii awing of Hill County Courthouse by Gary Skotnicki, ArchiTezas 
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Not since tax legislation that provided 
positive incentives for the re-use of 
historic property had the federal 
government opened the door to such 
an exciting opportunity for financial 
support of historic preservation projects. 


г The Grimes County 
Courthouse in Anderson 
received à $215,000 ISTEA 
grant for exterior 


restoration, Architects were 
the Mathes Group, New 
Orleans and Houston; and 
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David Woodcock, FAIA, 
consultant. The project, 
which was completed in 
November 1998, included 
reconstruction of the metal 
shingle roof based on a 1912 
photograph. 


VIVA Hop preg 


TEA-Time in Texas 


by David G. Woodcock, FAIA 


PRESIDENT GEORGE Виѕн siGNED the Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act (SHEA) in Texas in December 1991; the act allowed federal 
transportation funds, largely derived from gas taxes, to be applied beyond 
the previous limitations of highway construction and maintenance. The 
new policy not only placed an increased emphasis on mass transit, but also 
added a whole range of activities under the broad category of "transporta- 
tion enhancement." In the preamble to this section of the act, transporta- 
tion is defined as “pertaining to the purposeful movement of people 
between their places of residence, employment, commerce, education, rec- 
reation, and entertainment; or of goods between places of manufacture, 
storage, sale, maintenance, repair, salvage, and disposition"—a wide-rang- 
ing scope. However, the “enhancement” portion of the act aroused greatest 
interest from a broad cross-section of the public. 

"Purposeful movement" for recreation and entertainment opened the door 
to use of federal funds for pedestrian and cycle paths, conversion of abandoned 
rail and canal rights of way into hike and bike trails, the creation of scenic and 
historic highways by improving existing systems and acquiring land for new 
ones, and controlling the impact of outdoor advertising in selected corridors. 
The act embodied the idea that local interests and visions of what was impor- 
tant to the community would guide the specific definition of enhancement. 

For the preservation community, the most exciting section of the act was the 
opportunity to access highway funds for “the rehabilitation and operation of 
historic transportation buildings, structures or facilities including historic rail- 
road facilities and canals," as well as the inclusion of an eligible activity that was 
simply labeled "historic preservation." Not since tax legislation that provided 
positive incentives for the re-use of historic property had the federal govern- 
ment opened the door to such an exciting opportunity for financial support of 
projects that might add to the quality of life through the physical improvement 
of the natural and built environment. Even though these activities represented 
a small fraction of the $155 billion authorized by tsTEA, the excitement was felt 
across the nation. 

Since the funds were designated within transportation appropriations, the 
responsibility for their use and management was assigned to those state agen- 
cies normally addressing transportation. In Texas this was the Texas Depart- 
ment of Transportation (TXDOT). As might have been expected, the addition of 
ISTEA to TXDOT produced more than just an odd combination of acronyms. 


TxDOT Sets the Rules 

TXDOT 15 RIGHTLY RECOGNIZED for the excellence of the road system in the 
state with the largest geographical area in the contiguous United States. With 
the passage of ISTEA, the agency found itself responsible for organizing and ad- 
ministering a vastly expanded range of project types. It was not until the "Texas 
Register of July 16, 1993, that the agency published the rules under which 
Texas would expend approximately $180 million in enhancement funds before 
the act expired in October 1997. The program was administered by rxDOt 
25 district offices and the environmental section of the Austin office. The scor- 
ing of applications was undertaken by a six-person committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from TXDOT, the General Land Office, the Texas Department of 

"TEA- Time," continued on page 32 


Community Catalyst 


UNE OF THE COROLLARY BENEFITS Of ISTEA funding, 
particularly for projects in smaller towns, has been 
the catalyzing effect on community involvement. In 
Edinburg, the rehabilitation of the long vacant 
Southern Pacific Railroad Station had just that ef- 
lect. The project received $400,000 from 1STEA 
and the community raised an additional $200,000, 
far more than the 20-percent matching funds re- 
quired by ISTEA. 

The project involved conversion of the station 
into headquarters for the Edinburg Chamber of 
Commerce; Morales-Best Hinojosa Architects of 
McAllen designed the restoration. The 5,600- 
square-foot building had been modified over the 
vears; in some cases modifications like suspended ceil- 
ings and wood paneling actually protected original 
finishes, while in other cases structural and decorative 
elements—a stained glass window depicting the logo 
of Southern Pacific, an exterior lighting system, and 
the ticket counter—had been removed. With the 
help of original construction documents obtained 
from Southern Pacific, these elements were recre- 
ited and other damage was assessed and repaired. 

ISTEA saved the first station built by Southern 
Pacific in the Valley and returned an abandoned 
building to useful function, says Martha Noel, 
former chamber official. Even more important, she 
says, was the way the project brought the community 
together. “We were a volunteer organization that had 
no idea it could do something like this. What really 
made it happen was the enthusiasm and involvement 
of the community.” Susan Williamson 


4 


PROJECT Southern Pacific Railroad Station Adaptive Re-use, 
Edinburg 

CLIENT City of Edinburg, Edinburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Texas Department of Transportation 

ARCHITECT Morales-Best Hinojosa Architects, Inc., McAllen 
(Teresa Morates-Best; Albert Timmreck IN, project manager) 

CONTRACTOR /wperial Construction 

CONSULTANTS Melden & Hunt, Inc. (ervil): Hinojosa Engineer- 
ing (structural); Genesis Engineering Group, Inc. (mechani- 
cal, electrical, & plumbing) 

PHOTOGRAPHER William Rios 


PLAN KEY 


2 WAITING 


2 The onginal mission 
revival station was built in 
1927; its ISTEA-funded 
restoration was the first 
enhancement project 
completed in the state 


3 Ornate stucco moldings 

and other exterior finishes 

that had sustained damage 
from termites and weather 
exposure were repaired 


4 The lobby was returned 
to its original state, includ- 
ing reconstruction of the 
licket counter. Because the 
project was considered an 
adaptive re-use, the Texas 
Historical Commission al 
lowed retention of some 
later modifications, includ- 
ing an enclosed veranda. 
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1 The Faust Street Bridge in 
New Braunlels received 
$360,000 in ISTEA funds; the 
bridge, buill in 1887, is a 
rare example in Texas of a 
wrought-iron bridge; its 
center span is 220 feet 

long. The project was 
undertaken by Law 
Engineering of Austin, 
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Commerce, the Texas 
Historical Commission 
(THC), the Texas Parks 
and Wildlife Depart- 
ment, and the Texas Wa- 
ter Commission. The 
scoring system evaluated 
benefits in three catego- 
ries: economic, environ- 
mental, and social, with 
each further examined in 
terms of function of the 
project, proximity to 
some element of the 
transportation infra- 
structure, such as a 
highway, and local im- 
pact. 

Project nominators 
were required to be met- 
ropolitan planning organizations, city or county gov- 
ernments, or a state agency. Within multiple jurisdic- 
tions the nomination could he made by any combi- 
nation or by a local transit operator. The nomina- 
tors were required to assume all nomination costs; in 
addition, the nominating entity was responsible for 
providing 20 percent of the total project cost. 

In a memorandum issued in April 1994, 
TXDOT reported the scores for the 292 eligible 
projects submitted for the first round of funding. 
There were 82 projects recommended for adop- 
tion, with further evaluation required to ensure 
compliance with the federal environmental re- 
view process, the department's established public 
involvement procedures, and environmental 
clearance by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. It was clear that it might be some time be- 
fore the funds authorized late in 1991 would be 
applied to actual project work in Texas. 

Of the 82 projects, over half were trails, bike 
paths, or other transportation route enhancements, 
but 48 were preservation-related, including the res- 
toration of five historic bridges. The 1887 Faust 
Street Bridge, which spans the Colorado River at 
New Braunfels, is one of the state's rare examples 
of a wrought-iron bridge. Thanks to innovative use 
of ultrasonic testing, the engineers were able to iden- 
tify and repair damage in this beautiful structure and 
allow its continued use as a pedestrian bridge. 

Other projects favored with ISTEA support in- 
cluded the south grounds of the State Capitol, the 
last phase of the brilliant restoration of the 1888 
Capitol structure, and a "Texas Historical Commis- 
sion proposal to develop digital documentation of 
the most significant of the state's historic court- 


houses, a project whose urgency was sadly demon- 
strated by the disastrous fire at the undocumented 
Hill County Courthouse in Hillsboro in 1991. 


Help for Historic Courthouses 

GIVEN THE SIGNIFICANCE Of the county courthouse 
in ‘Texas and the prominence of these structures as 
landmarks for travelers and sources of inspiration 
for the public, they featured prominently in the ap- 
plications for istea funds. Seven, including the 
fire-damaged Hill County Courthouse, were sup- 
ported in the first group, and a further 16 in the 
second round. Many, like the Grimes County 
Courthouse in Anderson, were approved for exte- 
rior restoration only. Apparently the review panel 
supported enhancing the visual experience of 
travel, but such decisions sometimes confused 
county officials, who could not see how “inter- 
modal efficiency” was maximized when a court- 
house looked beautiful, but was inaccessible under 
terms of the Americans with Disabilities Act. In 
fact, there was considerable inconsistency in the 
application of the standards, both in determination 
of eligibility and in level of funding approved. The 
key to success seemed to rest on a well-prepared ap- 
plication, strong political support locally, and an es- 
tablished relationship between the requesting entity 
and the local rxpor office. The Carnegie Library in 
Bryan, for example, received funds for both exterior 
and interior restoration, even though its significance 
for the three tests (function, proximity, and impact) 
seems no greater than Grimes County’s courthouse. 

The selection of historic structures with a direct 
connection to transportation systems was less con- 
troversial, and while a wide variety of other build- 
ing types received support, no fewer than 32 his- 
toric railroad depots were coaxed into new life by 
this funding. The impact of the re-use of these im- 
portant community landmarks represented a major 
social benefit, as well as providing significant work for 
professionals in less-populated areas of the state. 

The selection and approval process, involving 
multiple agencies, was inevitably cumbersome, and 
the problems of introducing TXDOT to the process 
of architectural, as opposed to highway-related, 
project management were often frustrating to all 
parties. The district highway engineers and their 
staffs found themselves dealing with projects with 
indeterminate work elements and bidding proce- 
dures outside their normal practices. ‘The initial in- 
sistence that bid packages identify quantities for all 
materials, rather than the standard architectural 
drawings and specifications, was the source of delay 
in many projects. The publication of a list of 
projects seeking bids that included “one court- 


From the Ashes 


Tue Hitt County Courraouse has become the 
emblem of the isTEA enhancement program in 
lexas. According to architect Craig Melde of Dal- 
las- based Archi Texas, the near destruction of the 
courthouse by fire in January 1993 was the spur 
that pushed the Texas Department of Transporta- 
tion into allocating the first enhancement funds. 
After the fire, all that remained of the court- 
house, designed by W. C. Dodson in 1890, was a 
limestone shell. Despite the extent of the damage, 
the county commissioners quickly decided to re- 
build. Insurance proceeds would not have paid for a 
full-scale exterior and interior restoration, but the 
receipt of $3 million in 1STEA funds made it pos- 
sible to do both. Working with very little docu- 
mentation of the original, Archi Iexas developed a 
plan for the exterior that included replication of the 
original tower and roof and of all exterior windows 
and doors (see story, page 25), basement waterproof- 
ing, stone restoration, exterior lighting, and site utili- 
ties. The balance of the insurance settlement plus 
some bond funds, for a total of $4.9 million, was used 
for the interior work: restoration and replication of 
ше floors and wrought iron, plaster walls, and finish 
woodwork, as well as mechanical and electrical im- 
provements, installed as unintrusively as possible. 
Architect Melde describes a range of frustrations 
concerning TXDOT's administration of the IsTEA 
enhancement funds, both at Hill County and else- 
where, but he does acknowledge that without 
ISTEA, the-Hill County Courthouse might still be a 
burned-out shell. SW 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN KEY 

1 DISTRICT COURTROOM 

2 DISTRICT CLERK 

$ DISTRICT JUDGE 

4 COURT COORDINATOR 

5 CONFERENCE 

6 LAW LIBRARY 

7 RESTROOM 

8 COMPUTER COORDINATOR 

ИЛ 

10 JURY ROOM 
2 The architects searched 
the rubble following the fire 
and assembled pieces “like 
а giant jigsaw puzzle” on 
the courthouse lawn as the 
starting point for the 


exterior renovation. 


3 detail of reconstructed 
tower; a contractor who had 
reroofed the building in the 
early 19805 saved several of 
the original shingles, which 
the architects used to 
produce replicas. 


4 Side view shows the 22- 
foot-tall windows with full- 
radius transom-like tops. 


s second-floor plan; district 
courtroom is double height, 
open to the third foor. 


PROJECT YT County Courthouse Réhabilitation, Hillsboro 

CLIENT JT County 

ARCHITECT Archi Texas, Dallas 

CONTRACTOR Bryan Construction Co. (exterior restoration); RJ. 
King Construction LTD. (interior rehabilitation) 

CONSULTANTS J I. Hess Partners Engineers (structural); 
Basharkhab Engineering, Inc. (mechanical, electrical, & plumb- 
ing); Introspee (building envelope/specifications); Mary Peyton 
Lighting Design (lighting) 

PHOTOGRAPHER (rary Skotnicki 


6 after the fire 
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1 The Port Isabel 
Lighthouse is currently 
being restored by the Texas 
Parks and Wildlife 
Department. The lantern 
and watchroom at the top 
of the structure have been 
removed and will be recast; 
plaster, both exterior and 
interior, is being replaced. 


2 The first phase of the 
Part Isabel project involved 
reconstruction of the 
lighthouse keeper's cabin; 
the new structure, designed 
by Ashley Humphries & 
Sanchez of McAllen with 
Andrew Perez Associates of 
5an Antonio, is used as a 
visitors center 


5 The lighthouse, shown 
here sometime after the 
turn of the century, was 
constructed in 1853, one of 
a group of lighthouses built 
along the Gulf coast shortly 
alter Texas became a state 
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Lighthouse Leverage 


ONE IMPORTANT SIDE EFFECT Of the availability of 
ISTEA funds for preservation projects has been the 
leverage they have often provided to undertake a 
larger-scale project than otherwise might have been 
possible. In the case of the Port Isabel Lighthouse, 
the owner—the "Texas Parks and Wildlife Depart- 
ment (TPWD)—had earlier allocated funds to 
build a visitors center. The city of Port Isabel was 
to contribute to that project, which would have also 
included a cosmetic restoration of the 135-year-old 
lighthouse. When 1$TEA funds became available, 
TPWD decided to use the city money as the re- 
quired matching 20 percent, and to use the 15ТЕА 
funds to undertake à much more comprehensive 
restoration of the lighthouse. 

Using historic photographs provided by TPWD, 
Ashley Humphries & Sanchez of McAllen designed 
the visitors center to replicate as closely as possible 
a lighthouse keeper's cabin that was demolished in 
1928. The new building provides space for exhibits, 
restrooms, and storage. TPWD is using its own 


crews to do a complete overhaul of the lighthouse; 
work is scheduled for completion this summer. The 
lantern and watchroom at the top of the brick 
tower were removed and will be recast, according 
to TPWD project architect Jim Bigger. In addi- 
tion, exterior plaster is being removed and replaced 
by more historically accurate material and the inte- 
rior spiral stair is being rebuilt. SW 


PROJECT Port Isubel Lighthouse Visitors Center, Port Isabel 

CLIENT fexas Parks and Wildlife Department 

ARCHITECT Ashley Humphries & Sanches, McAllen, in associa- 
tion with Andrew Perez Associates, San Antonia 

CONTRACTOR Peacock Construction Company 

CONSULTANTS Schuchart & Associates (mechanical, electrical & 
plumbing); WSC, lac, (structural) 

PHOTOGRAPHER 7 Thomas Ashley Ш 


house" may be apocryphal, but it demonstrates the 
language and procedural difficulties faced by appli- 
cants and their professional team. Educating 
гхрот staffs about the significance of the U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior's Standards for building 
preservation practice added hours of professional 
time in many instances, even with the strong support 
of the THC and a тхрот staff member in the Austin 
office with specific knowledge in the field, 


The Process Moves Forward 
METER A PAINFULLY SLOW START, and with project 
funds frozen, TXDOT officials recognized that pres- 
ervation and highway construction were very dif- 
ferent activities. Projects were gradually approved 
and sometimes released from day-to-day oversight 
by TXDOT and managed in a more traditional way, 
with architects and contractors having the normal 
legal relationships to the client entities. The reten- 
tion of “management” funds by TXDOT and delays 
between the applications in 1994 and the actual start 
of work created some friction, as did belated recogni- 
tion that the TXDOT management fees were to be de- 
ducted from project awards, resulting in shortfalls 
that required unexpected additional local funds. 
However, as projects got under way, the visible evi- 
dence of the value of the isrEA funding began to 
ontweigh the difficulties of the process. 

An additional 73 preservation-related projects 
were approved during subsequent rounds of appli- 
cations in 1995 and 1997, including three of state- 
wide significance. The State Cemetery in Austin 
(see TH, May/June and September/Octoher 1997) 
received $3.7 million in support, with a similar sum 
going to Fair Park in Dallas. The second phase of 
the restoration of the San Jacinto Monument, a major 
tourist destination, was awarded $1.5 million. The 
monument was the only building approved in the last 
round with no direct transportation connection. In 
the early rounds, many projects selected were trans- 
portation-related only in the sense that they enhanced 
the experience of those traveling ‘Texas’ highways; 
later selections tended to emphasize a more concrete 
transportation connection, although some of these 
projects were unusual in their own right: restoration 
of a World War II aircraft hanger in Jones County 
and funds to restore a steam engine in Brownswood, a 
trolley in Fort Worth, street cars in Houston, and a 
1925 GMC double decker bus in Grayson County. 


Looking to the Future 
lug RECOGNITION that ISTEA-authorized enhance- 
ment funding would end in 1997 led to a national 
effort.to pass highway legislation that would con- 
unue support for enhancement projects as a man- 
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dated part of federal transportation funding. A 
1998 report by the National Transportation Clear- 
inghouse on the national impact of ISTEA indicated 
that rhe total expenditure for such projects was $2 
billion in federal funds, with $821 million in local 
matching funds. While 43 percent of the projects 
were bike and pedestrian facilities, there was a total 
of 1,335 historic transportation facility and historic 
preservation projects, nearly ro percent of which 
were in Texas. 

Congress was faced with considerable pressure 
from highway user groups who characterized en- 
hancement funding as a luxury at a time of a rapidly 
deteriorating highway infrastructure and urged its 
removal from future transportation legislation, The 
American Institute of Architects joined the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation and other 
conservation groups in lobbying for increased 
funding and—concerned that some states would 
not willingly devote highway funds to enhance- 
ment projects—especially for retention of the fed- 
eral mandate to include preservation as one of the 
eligible enhancement categories. 

As late as August 1997, the Transport Construc- 
tion Coalition was continuing pressure to allow 
states to make their own decisions, and Congress 
was considering a variety of bills, including the 
Highway Only ‘Transportation Efficiency Act 
(HOTEA) that would have provided some funding 
for road-based mass transit, but no enhancement 
funds. The final passage of the Transportation Eq- 
uity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) in June 
1998 was a triumph for the preservation lobby. It 
provides for a further six years of support for a va- 
riety of transportation-related historic preservation 
activities in the amount of $3.8 billion. However, 
the legislation, in keeping with the new national 
spirit, keeps federal rules and regulations to a mini- 
mum, leaving states with a great deal of leeway for 


4 An example of an ISTEA 
funded project with a direct 
relation to transportation, 
and one that emphasized 
intermodal connection, was 
Dallas-based Cargan 
Associates’ restoration and 
adaptive use of the Monroe 
Shops in Dallas—a 1914 
building originally used as 
workshops for the tralleys 
in the city's interurban 
system. The shops are now 
à transportation museum 
and Dallas Area Rapid 
Transit (DART) transit police 
station, the project, which 
received $2.13 million from 
ISTEA, is adjacent to a DART 
light-rail station. 
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PLAN KEY 
1 LOBBY 
2 ARCHIVES 
3 READING ROOM 
4 CHILDREN'S ROOM 
5 ELEVATOR 
6 HISTORY LAB 
7 CIRCULATION DESK 
8 WORKROOM 


1 first-floor plan 


2 The ISTEA-funded 
restoration and adaptive re- 
use of the Bryan Carnegie 
Library did not include 
many changes to the 
exterior of the building, 
which looks much as it did 
when it was built in 190%. 


з section, from east 


4 historic photo of library, 
circa 1950 


PROJECT Bryan Carnegie Li- 
brary, Bryan 

CLIENT City of Bryan 

ARCHITECT Hegner & Klein, 
Inc, Architects & Preser- 
vation Consultants, 
Fredericksburg 

CONTRACTOR Madison Con- 
uu Corp. 

CONSULTANTS Barron Engi- 
neering (mechanical, elec- 
iri, & plumbing) 
Vordentaum Engineering, 
ing. (etructurall 

PHOTOGRAPHER Wagner c 
Klein, Inc 
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Making History 


"Тнк Crrv or Bryan used an ISTEA grant of nearly 
$500,000 to transform its historic library into the 
Carnegie Center of Brazos Valley History. The 
6,400-square-foot, two-story classical revival build- 
ing was designed by RE. Giesecke in 1903; it was 
one of 32 libraries in the state funded by philan- 
thropist Andrew Carnegie. The building, aban- 
doned as a library in the late 1960s, had in years since 
been occupied by various city and county agencies. 

Wagner & Klein, Inc., of Fredericksburg was 
hired in the early 'oos to undertake a master plan 
for the proposed re-use, several years before 
ISTEA funds became available. Once an tsTEA 
grant was approved, a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion was planned. "The idea was to try to save 
historic fabric where it still existed and replace it 
where needed," architect Barry Wagner says. 
Historically inaccurate modifications like drop 
ceilings and vinyl composition tile were re- 
moved, original pressed metal ceilings were re- 
stored, and mechanical and electrical systems 
were rerouted to be less intrusive. Some modifica- 
tions were made for accessibility and safety reasons: 
an elevator inserted into space previously used for 
storage, and glass enclosures of the stairwell at the 
second level to provide smoke protection during a 
fire. The exterior had remained basically un- 
changed, so the restoration focused on repairing 
those areas that had deteriorated, including re- 
casting of the ornate column capitals. 

The library is one of several ISTEA projects 
approved early in the process that had no real 
connection with transportation. In later rounds, 
such projects were rarely included, a trend that is 
expected to continue with the recently approved 
isTEA follow-on legislation. SW 


interpretation. The categories eligible for support 
are similar to those for ISTEA and retain the general 
category of historic preservation, but the act strength- 
ens the requirement to make a connection between 
transportation systems and projects funded. 

‘Towards the end of 1998, TXDOT held a public 
hearing on its proposed rules for TEA-2 1 funding. 
The Texas Historical Commission, Preservation 
Texas, the Тгапѕ- Texas Alliance, and the Texas So- 
ciety of Architects were active in encouraging the 
TXDOT commissioners to maintain funding for 
preservation projects and to allow local conditions 
and interests to impact funding allocations. The 
National Trust for Historic Preservation notes that 
enhancement funding represents only ten percent 
of the TEA-2 1 Surface Transportation Program, 
and only two percent of the total federal transpor- 
tation funds received by the state of Texas. Even so, 
rXDOT is proceeding quickly; the TxDOT com- 
missioners were scheduled to meet on February 
25 to adopt the regulations and implementation 
procedures for TEA-21 enhancement projects in 
the state, even before the federal guidelines for 
l'EA-21 have been issued. 

Indications are that the preservation community 
written and verbal testimony has had some influ- 
ence on retaining historic sites as eligible for TEA- 
21 enhancement funding, but with more restrictive 


RESOURCES 

EDINBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PAGE 25 

Reproduction of column capitals: Richard Hyslin; reproduction 
of millwork (ticket counter): Baez Construction; reproduction 
of stained glass: McAllen Stained Glass & Supplies; glass con- 
sultant: Risica & Sons; historic resource/museum exhibits: 
Hidalgo County Historical Museum; design of light fixture repro- 
duction: Albert Timmreck Ill; landscaping and irrigation: Sombra 
Azul; engraving on tiles: Expressions in Glass; wrought iron 
fence: Posada's Steel Erection 


HILL COUNTY COURTHOUSE, PAGE 27 

Waterproofing and dampproofing: Beutonite Waterproofing; 
metal roofing: Cunningham Construction Co.; custom 
window millwork: Leeds Clark; heartwood sinker cypress 
for custom windows: What Its Worth; custom casework and 
finish carpentry: Hull Historial Restoration; metal doors and 
frames: Cumes/Essex; finish hardware: Civecast, Stauley, 
Period Brass, Vou Duprin, LCN Closers, Quality Hardware, 
National Guard Products; gypsum board framing: Deitrich 
Industries, Inc; gypsum fabrications: Temple-Inland; vinyl 
composition tile: Armstrong; quarry tile: Quarry Tile Co.; 
acoustical ceilings: Armstrong; metal ceilings: WF Norman 
Co.; wall coverings: Fabri-Trak Fabric Wall System; concrete 
stain: LN.Schofield Co. joint sealants: Sonueborn Building 
Products; veneer and gypsum plaster: Gold Bond; paints: 


conditions on function and impact, and removing 
proximity as a criterion. County courthouses are 
unlikely to receive any funding under these rules, 
making Governor George W. Bush’ initiative to 
provide state funding for courthouse restoration 
even more critical (see story, page 13). 

The spirit of transportation enhancements 
embodied in the federal legislation has, in spite 
of the early problems with administration of 
ISTEA and the uncertainty of TEA-2 1, had a pro- 
found impact on communities throughout the 
state. Many of those involved believe that the 
ISTEA enhancement funds were "the best thing 
that ever happened to preservation in Texas." In- 
deed, the value of the improvements to local 
buildings, sites, and transportation corridors, the 
encouragement of private investment in the com- 
munity, the increased revenues from heritage and 
eco-tourism, and the sense of pride in cultural and 
historical conservation, should bring every Texan 
to the support of TEA-21 enhancements. TEA-time 
in Texas must be a celebration worthy of our past 
and fit for the new millennium. TA 


David С. Woodcock is professor of architecture at Texas 


A&M University and coordinates the College of 


Architecture’s Certificate in Historie Preservation pro- 
gram. He is а TA contributing editor. 


Sherwin-Williams; acoustical sealant: U.S. Gypsum Co.; access 
panels: Cesco; toilet compartments: Metpar Steel Products; 
bullet-resistant protection: Armortex Bullet Resistant 
Products; hydraulic elevator: Dover Elevator Co. 


Port ISABEL LIGHTHOUSE VISITOR CENTER, PAGE 28 

Fences, gates and hardware: CF&! Ornamental Fence; 
concrete materials: Varmicon Industries, Inc.; masonry units: 
Valley Block & Brick; railings and handrails: Steel Erectors, inc; 
wood treatments: Hoover Treated Wood Prod, inc. 
architectural woodwork: Peacock Construction, Inc.; building 
insulation: Mac's Insulation Company; wood and plastic 
doors and frames: Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company, Inc.; 
wood windows: Weather Shield Mfg., Inc; acoustical ceilings: 
Armstrong; acoustical treatments: Armstrong 


BRYAN CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PAGE 30 

Concrete materials: Transit Mix; column capitals: Thomas 
Ashworth Associates; masonry restoration: Madison Construc- 
tion; structural steel: Fabco Industries; building insulation: 
Owens Corning; meta! roofing: MBCI; entrances and store- 
fronts: Vistawall; tile: Dal Tile; acoustical ceilings: U.S.G. Interi- 
ors; paints: Pittsburgh Paint; thorocoat: Harris Specialty Chern. 
manufactured casework: Keystone Millwork; hydraulic elevator: 
Dover Elevator; light fixtures: Visa Lighting 


A total of 121 
preservation- 
related projects 
in Texas were 
approved to 
receive slightly 
more than $71 
million in ISTEA 
grants; more than 
$14 million in 
local funds was 
raised to meet 
ISTEA matching- 
fund guidelines. 
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PROJECT The Rice, Houston 


CLIENT Houston Housing Finance Corporation (owner); Randall 


Davis Company (developer) 


ARCHITECT Page Southerland Page, Houston 


CONTRACTOR Tribble & Stephens 


CONSULTANTS CBM Engineers (structural); Dabney Engineering 
(mechanical, electrical, & plumbing); Cynthia Stone (interior 


decorator, model apartments) 


PHOTOGRAPHER Aker/Zvonkovic Photography 


t. Despite its long 
dereliction, the exterior of 
the Rice was in remarkably 
good condition, Little 
cleaning was needed on 
the brick and terra cotta 
and the cedar windows 
required only scraping and 
painting. Most of the 
changes to the exterior over 
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lime occurred on the first 
and second floors. Windows 
and storefronts were 
redesigned by architects 
Page Southerland Page 
working from Alfred C. 
Finn's onginal ink-on-linen 
drawings of 1925, as none 
remained from the 1912 
construction 


The Rice Reborn 


by Gerald Moorhead, FAIA 


Wurd Jesse Jones, Houston timber magnate, real estate tycoon, and philan- 
thropist, built the Rice Hotel in 1913, the $3-million structure was the largest 
hotel south of the Mason-Dixon line and the second-tallest building in "Texas. 
The hotel, designed by architects Mauran, Russell & Crowell of St. Louis, 
eventually had 1,000 rooms and suites, two huge ballrooms, five restaurants, a 
beauty shop, a barber shop (with 17 barbers), and additional retail space. 

The site on Texas Avenue between Main and ‘Travis streets had a significant 
place in history. In 1837, the Allen brothers built a two-story structure of wood 
imported from Maine to serve as the first capital of the fledgling Republic of 
Texas. When the capital moved to Austin in 1839, the building became a hotel 
and was replaced in 1883 by the Capitol Hotel, a five-story pile of Victorian 
masonry. William Marsh Rice bought the site and hotel in 1886, renaming it 
the Rice Hotel. From its earliest days, the corner of Main and ‘Texas was the 
“hub of Houston,” gathering place and watering hole for businessmen, politi- 
cians, socialites, dignitaries, and celebrities. 

Jones’s 17-story, 650-room, brick and terra cotta hotel (enlarged to three 
wings in 1925 by architect Alfred C. Finn) was the keystone in his campaign to 
reshape the low-scaled Victorian downtown in his image of eastern and Euro- 
pean cities, which led him eventually to build over 30 structures downtown on 
and near Main Street. The Rice was one of the first two cast iron-framed high 
rises in Houston and the Rice Cafeteria, which opened in 1922, was the first 
air-conditioned public space in the city. 

After Jones's death in 1956, the Rice Hotel became the property of the 
Houston Endowment, Inc., Jones’s philanthropic foundation, which donated 
the building to Rice University in 1971 (Rice had continued to own the land 
since its purchase by William Rice in 1886). The univ ersity closed the hotel in 
1975 rather than bring it up to the new city fire code. Purchase and renovation 
by the Rittenhouse Corporation saved the Rice from immediate demolition but 
the aging structure in a derelict part of downtown couldn't compete in the in- 
creasingly suburbanized market and was finally closed in 1977 

The Rice Hotel was boarded up for nearly two decades until Houston devel- 
oper Randall Davis took on the task of resurrecting it as a premier downtown 
residential property. The $33-million renovation, known as The Rice, was a 
joint venture by Randall Davis Companies, Atlanta-based Post Properties, and 
the Houston Housing Finance Corporation, а municipal entity supporting his- 
toric preservation. Davis began the redevelopment process in 1995, bringing in 
Post in 1996. That year the city bought the property from absentee owners for 
$3 million and offered a 40-year lease to the Davis-Post team in return for its 
renovation. Tax abatements and grants of $6 million from the city finally made 
the deal a reality. By restoring much of the interior and exterior fabric to its 
original condition, an additional $4.5-million federal tax credit was received. 
Former Mayor Bob Lanier and his ombudsman Michael Stevens were instrumen- 
tal in maintaining the projects momentum. The cooperative partnership among 
the developers, city code officials, contractors, architects, and designers was un- 
usual for Houston but essential to the success of the project. 

Having endured frequent remodeling, very little of the original interior fab- 
ric of the 1913/1925 hotel remained. The guest-room floors were completely 

"Rice Reborn," continued on page 41 


On the (Down)Town 


‘THE RENOVATION of the Rice Hotel (see story at 
left) is proving to be the cornerstone in the di- 
versification of development in downtown Hous- 
ton. Before 1990, 541 residential units (in only 
three buildings) were available within the loop of 
freeways ringing downtown. From 1990 to 1998, 
174 loft units and 187 single-room-occupancy 
units were added. Including The Rice, 689 units 
are now completed or underway in seven old build- 
ings. If the adjacent area is taken into account, an- 
other 2,850 units are in place and 3,096 underway 
or planned within a 1.5-mile radius of downtown. 
Clearly, the resettle- 
ment of the center city 
is well underway. 

The obvious ques- 

поп is "Who wants to 
live downtown 
why?" A survey by 
CDS Research com- 
missioned for The Rice 
revealed a potential 
resident base that was 
professional, well-paid, 
open to non-traditional 
living, interested in art, 
ind lacking a need or 
desire to be in subur- 
hia anymore. Bill ^* 
Franks of SPIRE Realty, which is currently de- 
veloping the Bayou Lofts in the 1921 Humble 
Building, adds that downtown buyers are mostly 
without children, half may work downtown, are 
cvenly split single versus married, and come in all 
age groups. These types of buyers, he says, are in- 
terested in living where there is more to do than in 
the suburbs. In recent years, downtown Houston is 
becoming that place. [n addition to the Performing 
Arts District, a greater mix of entertainment and 
dining venues—ineluding the new Bayou Place in 
the old Albert Thomas Convention Center and the 
Ballpark at Union Station, which will be completed 
next year—is quickly changing the 9-to-5 image of 
downtown: People want to be near the action. 

The urban pioneer in the residential resur- 
gence of downtown has been Randall Davis, 
whose Dakota Lofts (1993) and Hogg Palace 
(1995; see TA, March/April 1996) projects broke 
the ice and revealed the possibilities of a strong 
market for downtown living. The entry of At- 
lanta, Ga.-based Post Properties (also very active 
in Dallas) into the developer mix as a partner in 


and 


The Rice brings a player with national standing 
and experience in adaptive re-use. Post's 1997 
Annual Report describes adaptive re-use for resi- 
dential development as *an arena for profitable 
growth in the coming vears." Since the deal was 
made on The Rice, however, land and building 
prices have escalated to the point where rental is 
no longer viable; current projects offer condo- 
miniums for sale from $50 per square foot up to 
$200. In addition, The Rice appears to he the 
only project to date to receive tax breaks and spe- 
cial treatment from the city. 

To date, most of the downtown residential de- 
velopments have been undertaken in historic, or at 
least older, buildings. An open question remains 
whether historic buildings themselves are part of 
the attraction to downtown. For the moment, the 
economics favor renovation of existing structures 
over new high-rise construction. The old building 
stock in Houston is very limited, however, so new 
buildings, certainly including mixed uses, will soon 
be needed if residential development downtown is 
to continue and to mature. GM 


New residential redos in 


historically significant buildings 
downtown include 


3 2 lolt condominiums at The 
Keystone (1926 Post -Dispatch 
Building, 120 Texas Avenue, 
developed by G.O. YA. 
Enterprises) 


3 8 condos in the Old Cotton 
Exchange (1884, 202 Travis 
Street, McCutchen 
Development Corp.) 


4 Bayou Lofts (ign, Southern 
Pacific Building, 413 Franklin; 
SPIRE Realty) 


5 9o apartments in the 


Humble Building (1921, 1212 
Main Street; HRI) 
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gutted, exposing brick outer walls, concrete floor 
structures, and riveted steel columns, which be- 
came features in the “loft” image of the new apart- 
ments. The double-loaded corridor of the hotel 
plan was changed to an arrangement that made 
more efficient use of the floor plate. One of the 
code concessions permitted use of the existing 
stairs. Analysis of the strength of the steel columns 
revealed extra capacity, permitting them to be ex- 
posed without fireproofing. Although not required, 
the building was outfitted with fire sprinklers 
throughout. The Rice now contains 312 rental units 
with 56 models ranging from a $750 per month effi- 
ciency to a large three-bedroom unit for $3,800. 

Most of the once grand interior spaces have 
been restored to their 1925 appearance. The Rice 
Roof dance pavilion will reopen as a recreation 
center; the Empire Room is a meeting facility with 
a 25-foot-long bar and 14-foot-high hand-carved 
wood mantle from Europe; the Capitol Club, once 
the bar for the city's rich and powerful, will return 
as a paneled, upholstered salon with a terrace over- 
looking Main Street; the 7,000-square-foot Crystal 
Ballroom has had a million-dollar restoration; the 
lobby has been restored to its two-story height with 
restored murals and a new 20-foot skylight match- 
ing the original; and in the basement the swimming 
pool, long filled with concrete, is reopened with 
tile mosaics and a health club. In addition to all of 
this will be 25,000 square feet of retail space for 
restaurants and shops along the sidewalk beneath 
the great cast-iron canopy. A 1958 addition behind 
the Rice was replaced by a 500-car garage. 

The adaptive re-use of the Rice Hotel and its re- 
incarnation as The Rice, owned by the city of 
louston and operated by Post Properties, has been 
unique for Houston, perhaps in keeping with the 
unique history of this site that is as old as Texas. TA 


Gerald Moorhead, FAIA, is a VA contributing edi- 
tor; be works as an architect in Houston, 


t Only fragments existed of 2 lobby, converted back to 


the lobby finishes and its original two-story height, 
virtually nothing remained with restored skylight 

in the Crystal Ballroom 

Working from old photos, з typical two-story loft 
пке this from a circa 1971 apartment with exposed 
brochure, interior designers brick outer walls 

Cynthia Stone and Pamela 

Kuhl-Linscomb researched а exterior detail with cast 
narble flooring, murals, iron canopy 

Iraperies, carpet, iron work, 

ind skylights in the lobby s Crystal Ballroom, with 
ind ballroom areas. restored mural 
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Keeping the Faith 


by Stephen Fox 


In 1992, IMMacuLate Concerrion Catholic Church in Jefferson, which had 
been built in 1867, was destroyed by fire. The loss stunned Jefferson’s small 
Catholic community. Immaculate Conception was the oldest Catholic church 
building in East Texas and the oldest house of worship in Jefferson, the most 
intact 19th-century town in East Texas. The church occupied a key location on 
the edge of downtown, flanking a city park on Lafayette Street. Its destruction 
left a significant void in the small town’s urban fabric and raised the question of 
how this might be filled. The parishioners were in no doubt; they wanted to re- 
construct the church. This plan did not meet with approval from officials of 
the Diocese of Tyler, which holds title to the property and, because it is a mis- 
sion, controls its finances. The new church and parish house designed by 
Curtis & Windham Architects of Houston took shape amid conflicted understand- 
ings of Immaculate Conception’s relationship and responsibility to its community. 

The point of conflict between parish and diocese involved the spatial impli- 
cations of the liturgical renewal mandated by the second Vatican Council. 
These were at variance with the rgth-century organization of Immaculate 
Conception. Although the Vatican Council’s directives permitted existing 
churches to retain their historic configurations, new churches are to emphasize 
community with a single, freestanding altar, flanked by a president chair and 
an ambo for lections and homilies. Worshippers are to gather around the altar, 
arrayed so that all can have eye contact. There are to be no hierarchical distinc- 
tions between clergy, lay ministers (including musicians), and congregation. 
The baptismal font is to be near the entrance to the church. The spatial com- 
partmentalization of pre- Vatican Il churches—the implied rectangle with entry 
narthex below a second-story choir loft, congregational seating in the nave, and 


a railed-off chancel and sanctuary, where priests cel- 
ebrated the Eucharist with their backs to the congre- 
gation—gave way to churches that are often square- 
shaped or amphitheatrical, with pews arrayed 
around a freestanding altar. 

Proposals for such a church were presented to 
Immaculate Conception' building committee and 
emphatically rejected. After the parish building 
committee had interviewed ten other architects, 
Curtis & Windham was hired because partners 
William Curtis and Russell Windham expressed 
sympathy for the parishioners' desire to reconstruct 
their old church and confidence in their ability to de- 
sign a new church based on the old model. Diocesan 
officials proved to be just as determined as parishio- 
ners, however. William Curtis explains that the archi- 
tects had to serve as advocates for the parishioners 
while demonstrating that every requirement of the 
diocese could be met and every objection satisfied, a 
process he describes as hard but ultimately satisfying. 

The new Immaculate Conception, dedicated in 
1996 by the Bishop of Tyler, is an enlarged version 
of the 1867 church. The original church had been 
documented in drawings and photographs as part 
of the Historic American Buildings Survey in 1937. 
"These records were a valuable source of guidance 
for Curtis & Windham. In the 1950s the church’s 
original steeple was replaced after being struck hy 
lightning and a bulky entrance vestibule was added 
to the front of the church. These alterations modi- 
fied the appearance of the church, which had exem- 


1 The cross was salvaged 
fram the ashes of the fire 
that destroyed the original 
1867 church, 


2 Flush boarding in the 
tympanum of the Iront gable 
and in the upper stage of the 
tower repeats a material 
detail of the original church. 


у The new church is one 
bay longer than the onginal 
building but otherwise similar 
in dimension. 


4 detail of windows with 
their pointed arched heads 


5 The new interior was 
modified from the original to 
meet Vatican Il requirements 
Altar is freestanding in the 
nave, framed by president's 
chair and ambo; pews are 
rotated slightly to facilitate 
eye contact between 
worshippers; and organ is 
integrated with pews 


PROJECT Immaculate Concep- 


tion Catholic Church, 
Jefferson 

CLIENT Most Reverend, 
Bishop Edmond Carmody, 
Diocese of Tyler 

ARCHITECT Curtis & 
Windbam Architects, 
Houston (William Curtis 
and Russell Windbam, 
partners in charge; David 
Bucek, project architect) 

CONTRACTOR Cordova Con- 
struction 

CONSULTANTS Structural 
Consulting Co. (Jon 
Monteith) 

PHOTOGRAPHER Hester + 
Hardaway 
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plified the vernacular, Anglo-American, southern 
church type. 

Curtis & Windham modeled their new church 
on Immaculate Conception as it had existed in 
1992. The building was expanded in length by one 
bay but is only slightly wider than the original 
church's 31 feet, 3 inches. A last-minute reduction 
of the budget by ten percent led to elimination of 
the steeple and a redesign of the entrance doors to 
eliminate a pointed-arched overdoor window. 
Curtis & Windham took inspiration from HABS 
photographs of a no-longer extant rectory behind 
the church when they designed the new parish 
house. The stepped profile of ascending gable 
shapes visible along Lafayette Street evokes earlier 
stages of the parish complex's development. Curtis 
& Windham carefully shaped the parish house so 
that its bays would complement the scale of the 
residential neighborhood adjoining the church. 
"The steeple cross and bell were salvaged from the 
ruins of the 1867 church. 

The greatest changes occur inside the church. In 
place of the deep chancel flanked by arched niches, 
there is now a flat-headed alcove flanked by shal- 
low recesses. The altar is freestanding in the nave, 
framed by the president chair and ambo. Pews are 
rotated slightly to facilitate eye contact between 
worshippers, and the organ is integrated with the 
pews, since the diocese discouraged reconstruction 
of the choir loft. The church seats 150 worship- 
pers. The narthex, expanded to contain the baptis- 
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mal font, is flanked by a priests' sacristy and a 
chapel of reconciliation. These occupy the added 
fifth bay. The reduction of the budget led to re- 
placement of the vaulted ceiling above the nave, as 
in the original church, with a coved ceiling. As 
Curtis observes, this cutback was responsible for 
the most visible formal departure from the church 
as it had existed before 1992. It gave the 1996 
huilding its own identity. This identity was en- 
hanced by Curtis & Windham's commitment to 
classical architecture. They applied consistent pro- 
portions to the interior and exterior surfaces of the 
church and detailed its component parts with tec- 
tonic rigor. They used classical architecture to el- 
evate and refine the vernacular southern church 
type without divorcing it from its roots in the roth- 
century vernacular building culture of Jefferson. 

Curtis & Windham could not afford custom-de- 
signed molding, so the architects found stock Doric 
moldings that imbue the interior with a quiet sense 
of proportioned dignity. The church is carpeted, 
but the narthex is floored with tiles in a checker- 
board pattern of white and Marian blue, as the old 
chancel had been. Walls are surfaced with gypsum 
board. Light fixtures hanging in the nave repro- 
duce historic fixtures. 

Immaculate Conception Catholic Church is not 
precisely a historic reconstruction. It is a new 
building modeled on its historic predecessor in or- 
der to maintain continuity for parishioners and for 
the community. It expresses, as do Catholic liturgi- 


y men D 


cal reappraisals of the 1960s, a commitment to re- 
newal rather than revival: to critically examining 
past practices to ascertain their continuing rel- 
evance rather than reviving something historic 
merely to satisfy antiquarian impulses. As such, Im- 
maculate Conception is charged with a certain ten- 
sion that belies the calmness and precision of its 
classical proportioning and detailing. Curtis & 
Windham brought not only its enthusiasm and skill 
for designing classical architecture to this commis- 
sion, but a strong sense of professional responsibil- 
ity. They assisted their clients in articulating a vi- 
sion of community tied to maintaining a historic 
Catholic presence in the heart of an East Texas 
town. This vision could not have been accommo- 
dated just as easily in a pre-engineered steel build- 
ing next to a parking lot on the highway, which was 
one of the parish's alternatives. Curtis & Windham 
demonstrated that liturgical conformity fulfills its 
purpose by spatializing community, not in the me- 
chanical application of spatial formulas. In almost 
all Texas towns and cities today, box-like churches, 
schools, hospitals, banks, and shopping centers at- 
test to the triumph of such spatial formulas over ar- 
chitecture. Immaculate Conception Catholic 
Church demonstrates that where clients and their 
architects are committed to building civil architec- 
ture, they can do so. TA 


Stephen Fox is a fellow of the Anchorange Foundation of 


Texas and a ТА contributing editor. 
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1 The architects rooled the 
parish's buildings in green 
shingles to coordinate with a 
19505 rectory on the property 
and surrounded the site with 
while picket fences to 
complement elements of the 
landscape they observed as 
characteristic of Jefferson 


2 The historic church as il 
appeared in 1992, before the 
fire. The corners of the 
church and of the two-stage 
tower supporting the steeple 
were framed with narraw 
strips which culminated in 
classical caps and comices. 


3 The church occupies an 
important spot at the edge of 
Jelferson’s downtown 
business district 


RESOURCES 

Laminates: Wilsonart; wood 
windows: Weathershield: 
carpet: Lotus Carpet; paints: 
Sherwin-Williams 
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Acoustic and 
Ceilings Products 


The IBP Glass Block Grid System™ comes 
ready to install and eliminates mortar installa- 
tions of glass 
brick. This sys- 
tem can be used 
to create skylights 
for industrial and 
residential appli- 
cations. IBP Grid 
System skylights 
do not deteriorate 
or discolor, and 
are highly resis- 
tant to intrusion. 
If an individual 
block is damaged, 


the block can be easily replaced without dis- 
turbing the rest of the unit. Installation of the 


system is fast and simple. Glass blocks are 
wrapped with insulating foam tape, inserted 
into an aluminum frame, and caulked with a 
special silicone which is supplied with the unit. 
The IBP system can also be used to create glass 
block windows, walls, floors, shower enclosures 
and more. The system is offered in a wide vari- 
ety of sizes, shapes and colors, and can be 
curved to a desired radius. 

www. ibpglassbock.com 

Circle 174 on tbe reader inquiry card 


On January 1, 1999, USG Interiors hecame 
the only manu- 
facturer of 
acoustical ceil- 
ing tiles to re- 
ceive and offer 
Underwriters 
Laboratories 
(UL) certifica- 
tion of acousti- 
cal performance for both commercial and re- 
tail markets. The UL classification and mark 
reinforces a commitment to quality. 

WwW. ug. cu 

Circle 17$ on the reader inquiry card 


To meet diverse acoustic, design and mainte- 
nance needs, illbruck Architectural Products 
offers custom options in its ceiling tile, wall 
panel and baffle product lines. All illbruck 
products utilize roo percent FIBER-FREE™ 
willtee®acoustical foam available in а variety of 
thicknesses. illbruck Architectural Produets can 
alse reproduce virtually any color, graphic or 
company logo with CNC precision on a variety 
of ceiling tiles and wall panels. For environ- 
ments 

where UIT. 

moisture, 
dirt or 
other 
contami- 
nants af- 
fect care 
of wall 
and ceil- 
ing materials, illbruck products may be coated 
or fully encapsulated in protective coatings like 
Tedlar®, Tyvek®, mylar, vinyl or Hypalon®, 
If a softer look is preferred, options such as 
Fabrix™ wall coverings and Fabri Tec™ wall 
panels are available. 
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Clients remember. And they talk. What will they say ten, five, 
even two years from the day your design is unveiled? From 
wall to celling, make sure the facility you envisioned continues 
to reflect your quality reputation. In thousands of school and 
civic applications, TECTUM" Acoustical Wall and Ceiling Panels 
are selected for the advantages they offer A wide selection of 
attractive styles and sizes. Abuse resistance and sound absorption 
up to .90 NRC, even in the noisiest public areas. For the perfect 
"silent partner" to represent you long after the job is completed, 
call toll free 1-888-977-9691. 


— — 
E += Li 
The Architect's Advantage TECTUM: 


P.O. Box 3002 
Newark, OH 43058-3002 


Since 
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Survey 


Reinventing the Museum 48 
SYMPOSIA Frank Gehry and others got 
together in Dallas to discuss the cur- 
rent state of museum design 


Herzog on Texas 49 
ARCHITECTURE The Swiss firm of 
Herzog and De Meuron has been se- 
lected to design the new Blanton Mu 
seum in Austin. 


A House Sampler 50 
BOOKS Dallas architect Dennis Stacy, 
FAIA, reviews a new book about the 
houses of turn-of-the-century New 
York firm McKim, Mead & White 


Arch Swank Remembered 51 
MEMORY Dallas architect Arch Swank, 
FAIA, who died in January, is remem- 
bered by Frank Welch, FAIA 


A Future in Plastics 56 
JOURNEY The Ralph Sr. and Sunny Wil- 
son Historic House Museum in 
Temple is a monument to the mid- 
century use of plastic laminate; the 
house has recently been restored by 
Wilsonart International 
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Reinventing the Museum 


SYMPOSIA ‘The Dallas Museum of Art (DMA) 
was the site of a symposium in mid-January on 
the topic of museums and museum architecture. 
Organized by Howard Rachofsky and Deedie 
Rose of the DMA Board of Directors (and own- 
ers of well-known residences in Dallas by Rich- 
ard Meier and Antoine Predock, respectively) 
the panel discussion was intended to address 
the current state of this typology including 
the apparently insatiable need for new muse- 
ums by the requisite signature architect. 

Panelists included 1999 AIA Gold Medalist 
Frank Gehry; Aaron Betsky, curator of design 
and digital projects at the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Modern Art 
(Betsky replaced ar- 
chitect Zaha Hadid 
who Was involved in a 
competition and did 
not attend); Michael 
Auping, chief curator 
of the Modern Art 
Museum of Fort 
Worth, and Lawrence 
Speck, FAIA, dean of 
the University of Texas 
at Austin School of Ar- 
chitecture. Moderating 
the discussion was 
Dorothy Kosinski, 
DMA project director 
for the Nasher Gar- 
dens and Sculpture 
Center; Kosinski was 
originally scheduled to 
be a panelist but replaced critic David Dillon as 
moderator when he was unable to attend at the 
last moment. 

The symposium attendence of about 600 
required video broadcast to a second room for 
the overflow crowd, which included the DMAS 
director-elect Jack Lane (also from the San 
Francisco MOMA), other museum directors, 
curators, architects, and such notable collectors 
and patrons as Stanley Marcus and Ray Nasher. 

Opening comments established positions 
and philosophies related to the topic at hand. 
Betsky stated his belief, in Marxian terms, that 
architecture's role was that of a frame or arma- 
ture for society, providing moments of invest- 
ment and stasis in the flow of money and ideas. 
His thoughts regarding the indeterminancy of 
art, and therefore any container for art, were 
predicated on recent examples and his hopes for 


a more open, plural engagement with society. 
Betsky deseribed the museum analogically as 
“shopping mall and church.” 

Auping provided a brief history of the 
Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth and pre- 
sented slides of the new Fort Worth museum 
heing designed by Tadao Ando (see story, 
page 12). Speck utilized a single slide of a 
plan of Austin to show the city as a "crucible" 
for a mix of diverse art-related activities. Aus- 
tin historically has deliberately avoided con- 
solidation of such projects in any single loca- 
tion, Speck said, and he detailed the numer- 


ous new projects underway in the city. 


sat with new Dallas 
Museum of Art director 
Jack Lane following the 
museum symposium. 


Frank Gehry, nght, 1999 
recipient of the 
American Institute of 
Architect's Gold Medal, 


Finally, Frank Gehry presented his Bilbao 
Guggenheim project, describing the working 
relationships with Thomas Krens, director of 
the Guggenheim, and others involved in the 
work, His structure conceptually discriminates 
between "dead" artists whose work is displayed 
in "classical" rectangular volumes; and "living" 
artists who can have a "dialogue" with more 
complex spaces. Gehry later admitted that he 
had “been unable to contact the dead" to see if 
they were happy with this arrangement. 

Following these initial presentations the 
panel assembled and attempted to delineate the 
role of a museum in the display of cultural arti- 


пол ием 


facts, in particular the relationship between art 
and architecture, at one point dissembling into 
the distinction between an artist and architect. 
It is interesting to note that this same thing 
happened last year during the Art and Architec- 
ture symposium at the Chinati Foundation in 
Marta (see IA. May/June 1998). 

Betsky stated that “the best architecture in 
the United States in the past five years” (thus 
eliminating Bilbao) was in fact seulpture—Rich- 
ard Serra’s show of “Torqued Ellipses,” which 
featured intricate engineering performed by 
Rick Smith, Gehry’ structural consultant from 


the aerospace industry. When Auping observed 


- 
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that, with the possible exception of Frank Stella, 
artists are almost never hired to design museums, 
Gehry retorted “Why don't you hire one?” but 
then acknowledged the inherent difficulties, 
Both Gehry and Auping were in agree- 
ment that the “best” spaces for art were not 
submissive white boxes, but rather a diverse 
set of volumes with their own integrity for a 
given artwork to cither accept or reject. This 
discussion had evolved from the contribution 
that context makes to the perception of art, 
Following a reception at the museum restau- 
rant, a small group of panel patrons had dinner 
at the Rachofsky residence where his newly re- 


Herzog on Texas 


ARCHITECTURE "Jessie, where are your boots?" 
asks Jacques Herzog, of Jessie Hite, director 
of the University of Texas’ Blanton Museum 
(formerly the Archer M. Huntington) in Aus- 
tin. It is October, the competition for the 
prestigious Blanton commission has wound 
down, and Hite, together with her selection 
committee, has senr the name of the Swiss 
firm Herzog and de Meuron over to the UT 
tower where the president and chancellor will 
have the final say. In town to meet these 
gentleman and with full knowledge that he 
and his partner Pierre de Meuron are very 
close to the prize, Herzog is jovial. "I've al- 
ways loved boots and cowboy belts," he 
muses. “I used to huy boots but they hurt my 
feet. I couldn't walk in them." 

Not to worry. No one knows better than 
Herzog that the myths of Texas and the clichés 
he loves—like boots and belts—are about as im- 
portant to the Blanton commission as cuckoo 
clocks or cow bells to his buildings back home 
in Basel. Indeed, the selection of his firm, which 
was approved by UT and announced by Hite in 
December, heralds the coming of a truly inter- 
national building for Austin. The young firm of 
Herzog and de Meuron (both partners are 48) 
has become one of the most celebrated in the 
world. And, aside from their Dominus Winery 
in California, which was met with widespread 
acclaim when finished in 1997, the Blanton is 


Jacques Herzog at 
the building site for the 
Blanton Museum at UT 
Austin 


2 Dominus Winery 


3 Goetz Collection, an 
art gallery in Munich 


installed collection, including pieces by Richter, 
deKooning, Judd, Martin, Serra, Irwin, and 
Baselitz, was showcased and the discussion turned 
to the house as a form of “working” collection. 
Perhaps the most poetic moment of the 
day came when Betsky described his sense of 
the paradox of money being vested in a 
place—that is, the museum—as well as in the 
art itself, both of which might lift us towards 
values that could transcend money. 
W. Mark Gunderson 


W. Mark Gunderson is an architect practicing in 
Fort Worth. 


the firm's first major commission in this coun- 
try. It is sure to mark Austin as a pilgrimage 
stop for the firm's ardent followers. 

Early on in the selection process the Blanton 
committee made a decision to avoid an architect 
with a signature style—a Richard Meier or 
Frank Gehry, for instance—in favor of a tal- 
ented architect whose approach and subsequent 
style could not be predicted. Such a position 
meant that interested Austinites had the plea- 
sure of hearing lectures hy an impressive assort- 
ment of finalists: Besides Herzog and de 
Meuron, the list included Steven Holl Archi- 
tects of New York; Antoine Predock of Albu- 
querque, N.M.; Snohetta of Oslo, Norway; Th- 
ompson and Rose Architects of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rafael Vinoly Architects, and Tod Will- 
iams/Billie Tsien Associations, both of New 
York. Predock and Holl made it into the final 
round hefore losing out to the Swiss firm. 

But if Herzog did not present a signature 
style when he lectured publicly and privately for 
the committee, he nevertheless spoke of clear 
architectural values in his presentation. And 
those values are suggestive of the type of build- 
ing Austin may get. "If architecture doesn't re- 
spond ro all the senses then we're no better off 
because of it," said Herzog during his Austin 
lecture, And, at another point: "Whatever 
comes down on this earth we want to use in ar- 
chitecture, to use these elements as the main 
actors." What Herzog calls the firm's "strategy" 
is to work with changes of light and seasons, the 
temporal qualities of a place, so that *we have 
different buildings," he says, “with one building." 

At the base of these sentiments is the firm's 
sensuous conception of architecture and its in- 


"Herzog, " continued on page 50 
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“Herzog,” continued from page 49 


sistent striving for the mercurial in built 
projects. Texture and light are seen negating the 
heft of structure, and materials are valued for 
their ability to be immaterial. For example, the 
firm’s production and storage building in 
France for Ricola is a rectangle sheathed in 
masonry that has been glazed with images of 
leaves. A picture of solidity by day, the building 
lights up like a lamp by night when the walls 
take on the nature of a diaphanous, patterned 
fabric. Similarly, the Dominus Winery makes 
use of gabion walls, a technique in which loose 
stones are held together inside wire mesh. Be- 
cause light easily finds its way around the stones, 
Herzog and de Meuron can undermine the rug- 
ged strength of their structure by giving full play 
to its permeability. The idea that buildings can 
change as the day changes says Herzog “is some- 
thing we like a lot; something we work hard at.” 
The Ricola building and the Dominus Win- 
ery glorified their roles as buildings for work 
and storage, but Herzog and de Meuron have 
taken their fondness for the mercurial into their 
most prestigious commissions. In 1997 when 
they were one of three finalists for the Museum 
of Modern Art competition, they presented a 
sculptural glass monolith that appeared at once 


A House Sampler 


The Houses of McKim, Meod & White 

by Samuel G. White, photographs by Jonathan 
Wallen 

Rizzoli International Publications, Inc. (1998) 

252 pages, $70.00 


BOOKS The architectural firm of McKim, 
Mead & White was established in 1879 and 
became widely known for its numerous civic 
structures such as New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station, Madison Square Garden, and the 
Boston Public Library. Just as important as 
these large commercial commissions were the 
firm's houses. During the period from 1879 
to 1912, the firm became the largest architec- 
tural firm in America and fully 40 percent of 
its work was residential. This work included 
more than 300 single-family residences; 
nearly 100 of these houses survive. This lav- 
ishty photographed book documents 35 of 
these houses. It also demonstrates the transi- 
tion that the firm made from early “cottages” 
10 their participation in the development of 
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closed and open; their recent conversion of a 
power plant on the "Thames into an addition for 
London Tate Museum has turned an industrial 
building into an airy, light-filled public space. 
As it happens, the Swiss firm (which will col- 
laborate with Bill Booziotis & Co. of Dallas on 
the $40-million museum) makes its entrance 
into Austin at precisely the same moment that 
Gluckman Mayner Architects of New York be- 
gins work on the Austin Museum of Art. While 
the Gluckman building takes shape in the 
moldering parking lot of its downtown location, 
the Herzog and de Meuron museum will oc- 
cupy the moldering parking lot just south of 


Jester Center. Thus Gluckman has the opportu- 


nity to bring great life and animation to urban 
Austin and Herzog takes on the inspired task of 
providing a gateway to the University. Both mu- 
seums are scheduled to be completed in 2002. 
As the cultural life of the state capital be- 
comes richer with these two additions, the ar- 
chitectural community will have the pleasure of 
watching two major architectural firms ply their 
trade. Each is renowned for their skill at work- 


The site for the Blanton 
Museum is on the south 


ГНЕ HOUSES OF dg 
£; McKim, Mead & White ) 


edge of the UT campus 
near Jester Center. 
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the shingle style (both McKim and White had 
previously held prominent positions with 
Henry Hobson Richardson) and ultimately to 
an opulent classical style. The houses are 
each given several pages of individual atten- 
tion and are presented chronologically. 


ing with artists, each claims to have learned 
more from Donald Judd and his minimalist co- 
horts than any particular architect, and both 
firms are clearly the grandchildren of the early 
great modernists—Le Corbusier, Alvar Aalto, 
Mies van der Rohe—though Herzog denies the 
connection. They're both opting for an expres- 
sion that is free of the rigidity of any style. 

It's too early to guess what forms the two 
museums might take, but one thing seems clear 
already: They'll be heard as well as seen. 
Gluckman talks of the sound of water. And 
Herzog? The noise that interests him is as ro- 
mantically western as cowboy boots. “The cica- 
das," he says, "are important" — Lisa Germany 


Lisa Germany writes often about architecture; sbe 
is based in Austin. 


Most of the houses are in New York, on 
Long Island, or in the resort city of Newport, 
Rhode Island. The architects accomplished 
many of these houses for wealthy clients such 
as the Vanderbilts and Pulitzers. The six 
Villard Houses in New York City became one 


of their signature works, with restrained clas- 
sic Italian renaissance façades. The restraint 
with which the firm imbued these rowhouses 
became a signature mannerism in the devel- 
opment of the firm's work. 

In addition to abundant photographs, the 
hook contains floor plans of all the houses. 
Many drawings and photographs also document 
the exquisite and meticulous wood detailing 
that dominates many of the interiors of these 
houses. This is a great resource book. Those 
who are looking for more salacious details of 
Stanford White's scandalous life (or death) will 
be disappointed because this book deals only 
with architecture and the high-quality residen- 
tial designs that emanated from this highly re- 
spected firm. Dennis Stacy, FAIA 
Dennis Stacy, РАТА, is an architect practicing in 
Dallas. 


Arch Swank Remembered 


Arch B. Swank, FAIA, of Dallas, died on Janu- 
ary 15. Swank, who early in bis career was a 
partner of O'Neil Ford and wbo continued an il- 
lustrious practice in Dallas until the early 19908, 
is remembered here hy Frank Weleh, FAIA, with 
words Welch spoke at Swank's funeral. Also 
speaking at tbe funeral, wbich was beld at tbe 
Kalita Humpbreys Theater in tbe Dallas Tbeater 
Center on January 22, were Jane А. Wetzel; 
James Pratt, FAIA; and Bill Bouziotis, FALA. 


MEMORY Arch Swank, the architect and cham- 
pion of human rights, was born in Wills Point, 
‘Texas, in 1913, the same year his parents built a 
two-story house reminiscent of the houses 
Frank Lloyd Wright was noted for, with low 
hipped roofs and deep overhangs that hovered 
above the yard. A long-time resident recalls that 
the “floating-on-the-prairie” house was unusual 
for Wills Point and conceivably affected young 
Archie B. as he was known. Two other forma- 
tive factors connected to Wills Point were more 
important to Arch’s future as a professional and 
a man. Jack Finney was an architect and a Wills 
Point cousin, some 20 years older, who became 
role model for young Arch and later introduced 
him to modernism. 

Another figure in Wills Point was its leading 
and wealthiest citizen, W.H. Wingo. When 
Arch was a teenager in attendance at Sunday 
morning services in the Methodist Church, the 
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pastor suddenly announced that he had invited 
the local Ku Klux Klan to the service and in 
they marched, hooded and menacing. Mr. 
Wingo got up from his rear pew and walked the 
length of the sanctuary and out the front door, 
never to return. It had a riveting effect on Arch. 

Arch attended Texas A&M, where his cousin 
Jack Finney taught, and after graduating in 
1936, took a bicycle tour of Europe that his 
grandmother paid for. On the boat trip home, 
he met an attractive young Dallas woman who 
later introduced him to O'Neil Ford, who at 
rhe time was trying to start an architectural 
practice in Dallas. Ford and Swank were soon 
partners and before the decade was finished had 
produced their ranking work, the famous Little 
Chapel in the Woods m Denton [on the Texas 
Women's University campus], which was dedi- 
cated by Eleanor Roosevelt. This period also 
produced the Bromberg house. Attorney Allen 
Bromberg was ten at the time and fascinated by 
the process of designing his parents' house. 
Arch became a hero of his, “the big, handsome, 
thoughtful guy of the team," who spent more 
time on the house than his mercurial partner. 

The war intervened and, following a long 
European tour of duty, Arch returned to Dallas 
to practice architecture. Neil had married 
Wanda Ford and moved to San Antonio. A few 
years later Arch married Patsy Peck, art critic 
for the Dallas Morning News. 

Arch partnered with Roscoe Dewitt and 
produced many distinguished buildings like 
Neiman Marcus's first suburban store in 
Preston Center. He also undertook more mod- 
est commissions like the house on Amherst for 
artist Ed Bearden and his wife Fran. She has 
never changed a thing and still loves the house 
to this day. The art consultant Murray Smither 
recalls walking into the living room of the 1948 
Oak Cliff house that he bought in 1980 and fall- 
ing in love with it and the way it treated its 
wooded hillside site. When the realtor asked if 
Smither wanted to see more of the house, he 
replied that he didn't have to; only later did he 
discover that Arch had been the architect. 

Arch found time to be a strong advocate for 
human rights and environmental integrity in 
the postwar decades, running against Dallas's 
establishment wall. It cost him professionally, 
but he did what he believed in. 

Bill Gilliland managed the Swank-designed 
Doubleday bookstore on the ground floor of 
the Magnolia Building in the late 19505 and re- 
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calls, “The Doubleday people in New York just 
fell in love with Arch's design and asked him to 
design stores at Northpark in Dallas, in. Fort 
Worth, and New York. Arch let the books speak 
louder than the architecture and they liked that!" 
"The architecture of Arch Swank is like the 
man: handsome, quiet, self-effacing, and with- 
out “boastful attitude.” Patsy Swank familiar 
and humorous remark about his “pathological 
modesty” is a key to his design sensibility: His 
carefully rendered buildings are free of cant and 
remarkable for their integrity of means. 
When Arch's name came up last week at 
the small Monday evening drinking group of 
architects that I am happy to be a part of, 
Reagan George’s expression grew serious 
when he said, "he was the most ethical archi- 
tect.” Frank Welch, FAIA 


Frank Welch, PALA, is an architect practicing in 
Dallas and а ТА contributing editor: 


Coming next issue . . . 


The May/June Texas Architect will be 
: the 
city and its architecture. The issue 


a special issue focused on 


will be published in conjunction with 
the American Institute of Architects 
, to be held in 
Dallas May 5 through 9. 


annual 


Three of the state's best architec- 
ture writers will be featured: Joel 
Warren Barna will examine the 
city's 


future; David Dillon will write about 


and plans for its 
the resurgence of ; and 
Willis Winters will explore the resto- 
ration of 


Look for the special Dallas issue of 
Texas Architect in your mailbox or at 


the newsstand in 
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Professional, Independent 
Planning and Design Consultants 


Dall i 
allas + San Antonio Ludowici Evergreen 


13714 Gomma Rood, Suite 110 Clay Tiles Slate Black Slate 


Dallas Texas 75244 For over 400 years A roof of beaury This smooth, rich 
| BILL HADDON 972.934.3700 (voice) Ludowici's craftsmen that will last a black slate with a slight 
| Principal 972.934.3720 (fax) have produced legend- century, Each and lustre is a favorite of 
bhoddon@wihw.com (email) ary clay raof riles for cvery piece of archirects, conrracrors, 
www.wihw.com (interne!) the finest commercial, — Evergreen Slate is and building owners 
institutional, and resi- cut by hand and throughout the world. 
WRIGHTSON, JOHNSON, HADDON & WILLIAMS, INC. dential projects. See split by eye to ensure Vhis ts a black slate 
n Ludowici tiles at UT the highest quality that stays black! See 
Circle 212 on the reader inquiry card Austin; TCU, Fort product available North Country Black 


Worth: Texas Tech, See Evergreen Slate Slate at the Ellis 

Lubbock; Randolph at Kirkwood High County and Lockhart 

Air Force Base, San School, Houston Courthouses 

Antonio; and Moody 

Mansion, Galveston, Available from the manufacturers’ 
exciusive representative: 


Award-winning 
fabricator for 
| "erem 
projects 


DAVID C. YORK 


800-365-9462 ext183 fax 817-572-8966 
Austin Mansfield Colleyville Frisco Mesquite 


York . Metal M Vac. 


ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - BRASS — 
GLASS RAILS - PIPE RAILS - PICKET RAILS - CUSTOM HANDRAILS Circle 23 on the reader inquiry card 


800-255-4703 27 М.Е. 26th St. (73105) 


405-528-7495 P.O. BOX 18149 
FAX 405-528-7426 OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73154 
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Е JACK EVANS & ASSOC., INC. 


Architectural Acoustics 
ARCHITECTURAL QRAAMENTATION - : 
" zm Environmental & Mechanical Noise Control 
Structural Vibration Control 


THE SOLUTION 10 CAST STOWE 
ТЕНЕТ evansjb@io.com 


CALL FOR FREE BROCHURE 
512 / 371-0800 FAX/ 371-0825 
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Call for more information and a free brochure: of PC GlassBlock and Accessories 

Superior Shakes of Texas, Inc. The Glass Block Shop 
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STAINLESS 


Shipped in a Complete 
Unit or Kit 


$425 & up 
Stock for Fast Shipping 
Free Brochure 


713-680-3110 
Toll Free 
1-800-231-0793 
Fax 1-713-680-2571 4166 Pinemont 
www.stairwaysinc.com Houston, TX 77018 
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Sutte 201 
Sun Marcos, Texas 78606 
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www.pp.net 


David Р, Joiner 
Principal 
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Real Wood für Real Texans 


Custom flooring manufacturer: Mesquite, Pecan, Cypress, Cedar, Walnut, 
Cherry, Maple, and Oak. Also providing Lumber, Beams, and Manties. 


Distributor fer Linden Lumber and Bruce Flooring 


Texas Woods, Inc. 


Call David Miller today: 800-687-1778 — 24 
fax 512-303-7700 email mesquite@bastrep.cem < 
hitp://www.lexaswoods.com Bastrop, Texas 
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WHAT ITS WORTH 


FOR SALE: Historic Dutch Barn Frame 
built c.1780 in New York. 
Hand-hewn timbers up to 20" x12" 
Will make a unique hore or office. 
Call Heritage Barns (800) 841-6351 
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Flooring * Treads & Risers 
Dimensional Lumber 


EXAS ANTIQUE HEART PINE 
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L.A. FUESS PARTNERS 
Structural Engineers 


FUGRO SOUTH, INC. 


Geotechnical Engineering and Materials Testing 
Austin à Я 512 444 3233 
409 840.5551 


Celebrating our twentieth year 


ку 2 5411 

972 484.8301 

817 589.2428 

713 778.5533 

210 655.9516 

254 840.2252 

Lake Charles, LA. . 318 439.1731 


Pavement Consulting 
Fugro/BHE 
(formerly Brent Rauhut Engineering) 


A member of the Fugro 
group of companies with 
160 offices in 40 countries 
Circle 31 on the reader inquiry card 
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A Future in Plastics 


JOURNEY T'he idea of the plastic house is again 
in vogue, with the Wail Street Journal recently 
touting plastics as viable materials for domestic 
architecture. Current experiments, which range 
from visionary inflatables to straightforward 
wall-panel systems, owe something to economic 
motives, The price of oil, the major raw mate- 
rial for synthetics, is at its lowest level in de- 
cades, and wood products continue to climh in 
price. But style is just as important. An inex- 


haustible appetite for retro and neo—one look- 
ing back to the comforts of kitsch, the other 
forward into past futures—has provoked an aes- 


thetic revaluation of the plastic surfaces and ar- 


tifacts that made American suburban houses of 


the 1950s and '60s seem so bright, so clean, so 
colorful, and ultimately so artificial. Now, ow- 
ing to the corporate pride and historical aware- 
ness of a leading manufacturer of plastic lami- 
nate, Wilsonart International in Temple, a 
noteworthy architectural expression of that cul- 


2 


tural moment has been restored to its 
“populuxe” glory. 

On the outside, nothing disunguishes the 
Ralph Sr. and Sunny Wilson House from other 
ranch-style dwellings in a quiet upper-middle- 
class Temple suburb. Long and low, receding 
under the horizontal sweep of a single over- 
hanging cave, the Wilson House stands on a 
large lot, overshadowed by mature live oaks. 
Inside, however, this neutral image dissolves as 
a visitor discovers that every horizontal and ver- 
tical surface of the house, except for Noors, ceil- 


ings, and limestone fireplace, is covered with 
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plastic laminate so colorfully bright, so clean 


and smooth, it looks like it might have been in- 
stalled the day before yesterday—if not for the 
fact that it expresses the popular informal mod- 
ernism of 40 years ago. In 1959, at a time when 
Wilsonart laminate and its competitors Micarta 
and Formica were used mostly for kitchen counter 
tops, dinette tables, and school desks, Ralph Wil- 
son Sr. built this unique house to test and display 
the decorative potential of his company’s products. 

Visually most compelling is a "high- 
populuxe" kitchen with vertical surfaces (on 
cabinets, drawers, and island counter) covered 
with contrasting Wilsonart panels in aqua, 
lemon yellow, black, and white—all integrated 
by pumpkin orange countertops. Laminate 
walls are hung directly from the studs—thereby 
eliminating any need for drywall work. Another 
impressive feature of the house is a whimsical ab- 
stract mural extending across four laminate pan- 
els to fill a living room wall. Reminiscent of mid- 
cult modem graphies (the cover of a corporate re- 


1 The continuous 
backsplash and curving 
edge ol the kitchen 
countertop mark one of 
the earliest examples of 
post-forming of plastic 
laminate. 


2 The living room mural 
was created by placing 
resin-impregnated 
colored-paper cutouts 
over a white finish layer 
before each panel was 
pressed and cured. 


3 The unremarkable 
exterior of the ranch- 
style house is Texas 
limestone masonry, cut 
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long and narrow. 


port or an album of 
easy-listening jazz), its 
abstract shapes are 
not inlaid but integral 
to the white panels in 
which they appear to 
be embedded. Also re- 
markable are the two 
bathrooms, each with a 
shower enclosure in a 
different shade of faux-marble. That these instal- 
lations have lasted go years is testament to plastic 
laminate's durability—in an application still not 
generally recommended. 

The Wilson House has been restored by cu- 
rator Grace Jeffers, a Manhattan art historian 
and expert on plastic laminate. Unable to locate 
examples of the generic modern furniture that 
was originally installed, she has wisely chosen a 
sparse arrangement of classic pieces. Their fa- 
miliarity renders them neutral and enables a 
visitor to focus directly on the Wilson House it- 
self—a unique early example of plastic imagina- 


Jeff Meikle 


tively applied to interior design. 


Jeff Meikle is chair of the Department of American 


Studies at the University of Texas at Austin and 
author of American Plastic: A Cultural History. 


To arrange а tour of the Ralph Sr. and Sunny Wil- 
son Historic House Museum call 254.773.9898. The 
house is in Temple, about 60 miles north of Austin. 


‘Time proves a strong 
all is a great defense. 


And we think it's time to prove the point again. 


Introducing 
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Strong walls have been the 
ickbone of great defenses for 
centuries, Turning back invasion. 
Protecting homes and property. 
Bringing honor to their builders. 

Today is no different. With 
the introduction of Fortra" fiber- 

‘ment products, Temple will offer 
builders a new line of exceptionally 
durable siding, soffit, trim and 
underlayment materials. 

Designed to resist damage 
irom fire, Water, salt spray, insects, 
unpact and high winds, Fortra 

» products will make every home you 
build stronger. Protecting the 
quality of your work. Adding 
respect to your reputation. 

From exterior products that 

look like wood but fortify like 

 conerete to backer materials that 
provide structural integrity in tile 
installations, Fortra means more 
value for homebuyers, more peace 

о! mind for you. 

| Now that's. what we call a 
weat wall. 


¥ 69. A emp. le 


1-800-231-6060 
www.temple.com 
Circle 14 on the reader inquiry card (1999 Temple-intand Forest Products Compilation Tempie u a trademaek of Tempie-Intand 
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Now there’s revolutionary new d 


Il ceiling suspension system that's a | 


to install. The components are pre- igned and pre-engineer 


CLICK 


together viai tools. So your crew cañ install a lot more efficiently nd you can get 


|101 faster. Introducing the se Drywall Suspension System. | 


to simply N 


Start ‘saving time and labor costs with the new So USG Drywall Suspension System. 
The suspension grid's cross tees snap into pre-indexed main tees without tools. So you can get the ceiling up in less time. 
And get on to the next job. To learn more, call 1-800-USG-4YOU or visit our website: www.usg.com 


EMA CEILING 
AK oi - SYSTEMS 


Lifetime warranty on the suspension system when used with USG* SHEETROCK Brand Wallboard, © 1998 USG Corporation 
Circle 4B on the reader inquiry card 


